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‘THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO. 





THE many friends of Mr. James Yereance, resident manager 
of the London and Lancashire, were shocked to learn that with- 
in the brief period of ten days he had been bereaved of two chil- 
dren. Onthe 14th of October his second son, Arthur, aged 
nine years, died of diptheria, and on the 24th his only daughter, 
Mabel, aged four years, succumbed to the same disease. Mr. 
Yereance has the profound sympathy of his professional breth- 
ren in his double bereavement, and of hundreds of warm _ per- 
sonal friends. In the presence of such afflictions words fail to 
express the condolence that the heart feels. 


In our last number we alluded to some of the showy buildings 
of Chicago as “* Whited Sepulchures.” The recent destruction 
of the Academy of Music, which was designated as ‘ the best 
theatre in Chicago,” furnishes a striking illustration of the cor- 
rectness of our assertion. Here was a showy fire-trap in which 
the lives of those who entered, as the late fire has proved, were 
imperiled to an alarming degree, and it was the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of a 9 o’clock morning, instead of a 9 o’clock evening 
fire, which prevented a serious loss of life. Our public build- 
ings, so-called, are more dangerous even than our business 
blocks, whereas they should be the safer of the two. It is prob- 
able that nothing short of a holocaust in which many lives will 
be sacrificed, will bring about the proper construction of build 
ings. As a general thing, architects are greatly to blame for 
the present defective mode of building and with them the im- 


provemeiit must begin. 


Tue Spectator has, on several occasions recently, called 
upon the owners of fire insurance stocks to come to the front 
and insist that the managers of companies should correct the 
abuses from which the business of underwriting is now suffer- 
ing. Statistics show that for several years the companies have 
paid out in losses and expenses more money than they have 
taken in for premiums, and whatever dividends stockholders 
have received have been taken from accumulated surplus, or 
derived from the earnings of investments. That is to say, cur- 
rent business is done at a loss, owing to the unbusiness-like and 
suicidal practices introduced and fostered by company man- 
agers. From the reports of the companies, it is shown that ex- 
penses consume from 30 to 60 per cent of the premium receipts, 
a ratio of expense that is extravagant and out of all reason. At 
the recent convention of underwriters in this city, the managers 
of companies indicated with clearness how a reform in under- 
writing could be effected, but it is exceedingly doubtful if they 
will adopt the methods suggested. It is highly probable that no 
improvement in the business will be reached until the stock- 
holders, whose capital is placed in jeopardy, come forward and 











demand that the managers correct the evils they point out, and 


enforce the reforms they demand. A convention of stockholders 


is now in order. 





Tue Lion and Scottish Union are to be congratulated on 
having secured so capable an underwriter as M. Bennett, Jr., 
to manage their affairs in this country. Mr. Bennet has served 
as president of the Connecticut for several years, and during his 
administration the company has been satisfactorily successful. 
Mr. Bennett may be characterized as a conservative under- 
writer, but one endowed with remarkable enterprise and ac- 


tivity. Always on the alert for business opportunities, he, 
nevertheless, is not one of those who recklessly rushes in to se- 
cure business at any hazard, but prefers a moderate amount that 
He has 
been educated as an underwriter in the school of experience, 
having been an agent before he was an officer of a company. 
Mr. Bennett has filled the office of Secretary of the National 
Board for several years, until at the last meeting he was pro- 


pays a fair profit to a greater volume that pays none. 


moted to the position of President, which he now holds. So far 
was Mr. Bennett from anticipating any proposition from these 
foreign companies, that he had urged upon one of them the ap- 
pointment of another gentleman as resident manager. When the 
representatives of those companies came here in search of a 
manager, they sought out Mr. Bennett, and tendered him the 
Of course, they did not do this without having satis- 
The 


headquarters of these companies will be at Hartford, which 


position. 
fied themselves that he was the right man for the place. 


some persons think will not be so advantageous as their location 
in New York would have been; but why foreign companies 
should not be operated from that base as well as those that are 
‘native and to the manor born,” it would be hard to say, As 
an evidence that Mr. Bennett means business, we may state 
that in less than an hour after he had concluded his contract 
with the representatives of these companies, he had received 
several hundred dollars in premiums, and assumed risks corres- 
ponding to this amount. We predict that, under the direction 
of Mr. Bennett, the Lion and the Scottish Union will do their 
full share of business in this country. 


INSURANCE of profits is a species of underwriting recently 
adopted in this country, and is by many thought to be unsafe, 
serving as an incentive toincendiarism. As profit insurance is, 
as yet, experimental, and the experience insufficient to base cun- 
clusions upon, it is premature to condemn it as a whole. Within 
certain limitations, there is no reason why profit insurance 
should not be a legitimate transaction and profitable to the com- 
panies. Some companies that have written such insurance un- 
der well understood restrictions, have found it profitable so far 
But such companies move cautiously and 
The danger in profit insurance is 


as they have gone. 
are sure of their ground. 
likely to come from companies rushing recklessly and unintelli- 
gently into it, taking extraordinary risks, and making it to the 
advantage of individuals to destroy their property. Such a case 
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recently occurred, where the owner of a mill was guaranteed a 
certain amount in case his mill was destroyed or disabled by 
fire, and his superintendent and engineer were guaranteed their 
salaries during such time as they were forced to be idle in case 
inducement held 


of a fire occurring in the mill. Here was an 


out to three peisons to set fire to the property. Those conserv- 
ative companies that are writing profit insurance refuse to write 
on property owned by individuals, regarding the morai hazard 
as too great. Where property is owned by corporations, the 
moral hazard exists only to a limited extent, and the capacity ot 
such property to earn a stipulated amount per month or per an- 
num may be insured against interruption by fire with compara- 
tive safety. But the subject is one that requires to be handled 
with intelligence and skill, and, until experience has demon- 
strated its safety, it had better be left in the hands of veteran and 


conservative underwriters. 


EXORBITANT com nissions paid to brokers is alleged to be one 
of the principal evils that managers of companies are now called 
upon to face. Brokers’ commissions are, unquestionably, too 
high at present—they are higher than the brokers care to have 
them. When they receive commissions in excess of ten per 
cent it may be taken for granted that they divide the amount 
This complicates their business without 
bringing them satisfactory remuneration. They would be per- 
fectly satisfied with ten per cent commissions, and would thank 
the companies for establishing an inflexible rule prohibiting the 
That they 
range anywhere from twenty to forty per cent at present is a fact 


with their clients. 


payment of commissions in excess of this amount. 
for which the companies alone are responsible. They have bid 
so actively against each other for the business of the brokers that 
the latter had only to sit still and accept the highest price of- 
fered. 
business of underwriting into the hands of the brokers, allowing 


By this means the companies have virtually thrown the 


them to make rates to suit themselves, and bargain and trade 
The 


companies created the business of the brokers, and these live, 


with propertyowners to the full extent of their inclination. 


active, pushing gentlemen have made such good use of their op- 
portunities that the insurance brokerage business is now regard- 
ed as a necessity. At least, it has become so firmly established 
and is such a great convenience to business men that it is doubt- 
ful if the companies can ever get rid of it. Propertyowners, 
having large amounts of insurance to place, find it easier and 
cheaper to employ a broker than to attend to it themselves, or 
entrust it to aclerk. The brokers study the risks, they know 
the companies and their practices, they get the run of the expir- 
ations of policies, and save their clients a world of annoyance. 
Indeed, so valuable are their services, many of the clients would 
pay the commissions themselves if the companies did not. Man- 
agers have no right to complain of the brokers, for the brokers 
are just what the companies make them. Any rules the com- 
panies choose to make and abide by the brokers will cheerfully 
acquiesce in, and shape their business accordingly. But so 
long as there are no rules, and an entire absence of good faith 
be blamed for 


between companies prevails, the brokers cannot 


getting the most they can out of them. If the companies desire 


to get control of their business again, and take it out of the 








hands of the brokers, they will find no difficulty in harmonizing 
the interests of all concerned, and no one will be more rejoiced 
than the brokers to see underwriting brought back once more 


to legitimate methods. 


THE organization of a Tariff Association for New York city, 


is almost the first step to be taken to correct the evil practices 
in underwriting, regarding which complaint is now so general, 
New York is the great centre of insurance; here are located the 
home ofhces of a large number of companies, whose agencies are 
to be found in every important city and village of the United 
States; the managers of these companies, to a 
than 


the rules by which the business is 


greater extent 


others, lay down 


any 


governed ; the abuses that hive made underwriting unprofita- 
ble have their origin here, have been fostered and encouraged 
2 > 

are to be eradicated, 


the work of reformation must begin here. It 


by New York underwriters, «nd, if they 
is useless for com- 
pany managers, in convention assembled, to resolve to encour- 
age and sustain local boards, so long as New York underwriters 
persist in overriding the action of those boards, and refuse to 
adopt for their own locality the rules and regulations they seek 
to impose upon other places. That there are no tariff associa. 
tions in the principal eastern cities is due solely to the fact that 
New York underwriters, being subject to no restrictions of that 
character, are free to go into those cities, undercut the rates 
established, and steal the business away from the local com- 
panies and local agents. Indeed, they even rob their own 
agents, for it is a notorious fact that companies in New York 
persistently write policies over their own counters on property 
located in other cities at rates less than their agents located in 
those cities have offered to take them. They are not only dis- 
counting their own business by such practices, but are discred- 
iting and robbing their own agents in the communities to which 
they are accredited. What a consolation it must be to an agent 
in Chicago, for instance, to know that the brokers in that city 


‘can obtain the policies of his company at rates that he refuses, 


and that he is prohibited from taking by the rules of the local 
Not 


only does the broker get these policies at a lower rate, but the 


board, which his company insists upon his abiding by. 


company allows a commission, which he divides with a New 


vent sees his business stolen 


York broker, and the ag away from 
him by a combination of which the company he represents is 
the principal member. No wonder agents complain that the 
The remedy 
for this lies in the organization of a tariff association, which 


shall not only regulate rates, but practices in underwriting, pro- 


business has ** gone to the demnition bow-wows.” 


hibiting any company from writing policies on property in 
another city below the rates fixed by the local board of that 
city, and giving to the agent his commission on any policies 


written on property located within his bailiwick. Until New 


York underwriters move in this matter, and seriously set 
about reforming the many evil practices in underwriting that 
they now foster and encourage, it is the hight of absurdity for 
them to expect those whom they are persistently robbing to set 
a high example of insurance morality. The evil lies here, and 
here is the fountain head whence all underwriting abuses flow. 


is ridiculous to 


As the stream never arises above its source, it 
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suppose that the abuses which originate here can be cured after 
they have permeated every State in the Union. The only way 
is to cut them of at the fountain head, and shut down the mill 


that grinds them out. 


At the recent convention of underwriters in this city the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in the minds of most of them, and 
the one which all were afraid to touch upon, was that of rates. 
For years the companies have been losing money, their expen- 
ditures exceeding their premium receipts by a large amount, 
yet their losses by fire were but about fifty-eight per cent. The 
other forty-two per cent has been consumed in commissions, 
salaries, and extravagant expenditures in other directions. It is 
not so much an increase of rates that is needed as it is a reduc- 
tion of expenses, to secure a profit to the companies. Rates 
may be too low in some instances—if they are it is entirely the 
fault of the companies—but with rates as they are, the compa- 
nies can make money if they will reduce their expenses to a fair 
and equitable basis. It was admitted by presidents of compa- 
nies on the floor of the convention that they paid 30 and 35 per 
cent commissions to brokers with the distinct understanding 
that they should share this with the insured. Do away with 
with these rebates and extravagant commissions and the busi- 
ness can be profitably prosecuted even at the rates now charged. 
More unbusinesslike methods than have characterized the prac- 
tice of underwriting for the past few years never were known 
in any business. The companies seem to have deliberately 
determined to destroy the business, and, having succeeded in 
bringing it to the verge of ruin, come together to mingle their 
tears one with another, and lament over the bad usage they have 
received at the hands of State legislatures. As the Jews of old 
were made the convenient scapegoats for the sins of everybody 
else, so our modern legislators are charged with being the 
authors of all the evils that afflict the business of underwriting, 
and which underwriters have devoted their best energies to 
bringing about. Reform should come from within the main 
body of underwriters first, and when the evils for which they 
are responsible have been corrected, it will be time to skirmish 
with those that oppress them from the outside. 


In the October issue of THE Spectator, ‘*‘ An Old Conser- 
vative,” in a communication headed ** The Old and the New 
Plan,” gave an illustration of the present methods of underwrit- 
ing that compared most unfavorably with the old style. He 
showed that a broker had agreed to furnish a client with $60,- 
000 insurance at 70 cents, for which the companies charged 


go cents. The explanation of the matter was that the compa- 


nies allowed him a commission of 30 per cent, which enabled 
him to fulfill his contract and still make a profit. The names 
of the companies writing policies in this manner were given, 
together with the amounts of the policies. Among the com- 
panies named as issuing such policies were the Phenix, of Lon- 


he London and Lancashire. We have received letters 


don, and t 





from Mr. Irving and Mr. Yereance, resident managers of those 
companies, assuring us that they are not carrying any portion 
of the risk referred to, having refused to write it at the rate 
offered by the broker. Our correspondent explains this mistake 
by showing that the broker who managed the negotiation con- 
tracted to furnish the insured policies in each of these compa- 
nies for $2,500, but was unable to deliver them, Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Yereance refusing to write them. He was, therefore 
obliged to substitute policy No. 75.446 in the Manufacturers, of 
Boston, for $2500; policy No. 14,028 in the Providence Wash, 
ington, for $1250; and policy No. 112,901 in the Newark, of 
Newark, for $1250. These, with the others printed in our list- 
made up the $60,000. It was given out for some time by the 
broker that he would get the policies he had promised and 
which were named in his contract, and hence ** Old Conserva- 
tive,” took it for granted that they were furnished. Our corre- 
spondent, who is a prominent underwriter of this city, regrets 
as sincerely as we do, that he should have been misled in the 
matter, and betrayed into doing an injustice to two such well- 
known companies as the Phanix and the London and Lanca- 
shire. Underwriting has been in such a demoralized condition 
lately that persons seeking insurance, or brokers operating for 
them, have had things pretty much their own way, and when 
the broker in question made his contract he had no doubt of his 
ability to deliver the policies promised. We tender our apologies 
to the companies named for the injustice done them in the arti- 
cle referred to. Our information was so exact, and came from 
such a thoroughly responsible source, that we could not question 
its accuracy. Our correspondent was misled in regard to 
them, but was right as to the twelve other companies named in 
the same connection. 


Ir the venerable and garrulous president of the Williamsburg 
City ever questioned the manner in which he is regarded by his 
fellow-underwriters, at home and abroad, his mind must have 
been set at rest by the vociferous applause that-greeted J. Mont- 
gomery Hare in the convention when he drove the wily Wil- 
liamsburger into a short corner, from which he blunderingly 
endeavored to extricate himself. The question turned upon the 
necessity of establishing a tariff association in New York City, 
the representatives of other State companies declaring that they 
could not maintain rates in their localities while the New York 
companies were writing their policies for less than the local 
tariff. Mr. Driggs undertook to explain why the recent move- 
ment for a tariff association failed, and floundered through a 
number of trivial excuses for not signing the agreement then 
entered into. Mr. Hare at once took the floor and explained 
that the tariff proposed was an equitable one; that nearly every 
company doing business in the city had signed it; and that but 
for the action of Mr. Driggs the association would have been 
formed and in successful operation. As he concluded he walked 
over to Mr. Driggs, and presenting the tariff that had been so 
numerously signed, he said, ** Here is the agreement; if you 
will sign it here and now New York City will have a tariff 
association within twenty-four hours.” The applause which 
greeted this outburst was emphatic and prolonged, showing 
very clearly that the entire underwriting fraternity regards Mr 
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Driggs as the one great obstacle in the way of harmonious ac- 
tion in this city. The venerable gentleman was considerably 
flustered for some time, but finally repeated his excuses for not 
signing, which fully revealed the motive which had induced 
him to refuse co-operation. It was clearly shown that after 
weeks of arduous labor, the tariff association was unable to har- 
monize, simply because the eighty or ninety companies that 
signed the agreement would not yield to the dictation of Mr. 
Driggs. In short, that gentleman was ascertained to be in the 
position of the juryman who found his eleven associates so ob- 
stinate that a verdict could not be agreed upon. Mr. Hare’s 
point was well made, forcibly put and hugely enjoyed by all 
present. If this demonstration serves to induce the president of 
the Williamsburg City to sacrifice his supreme selfishness in the 
interests of the entire underwriting fraternity of the country, it 
will be possible to organize a tariff association for New York in 
the near future. It would, doubtless, serve his purpose better 
to have an association organized, leaving him on the outside 
and free to indulge in such practices as he felt inclined to, but 
it is hardly the purpose of the other companies to give him so 
much of an advantage, especially as most of them are in as 
good a condition to continue the fight as the Williamsburg City. 
Should Mr. Driggs continue to oppose the organization of a 
tariff association, he may find a combination arrayed against 
him that will leave his company stripped of business, and him- 
self left salaryless to seek fresh fields and pastures new. 


AT the late insurance Convention in this city it was demon- 
strated early in the session that the out-of-town companies 
held the New York companies responsible for most of the ir- 
regular practices that prevail at present in underwriting, and, 
further, that they were determined upon exposing them in pub- 
lic. Messrs. Cowardin, of Richmond, Tate, of Richmond, 
James, of Milwaukee, and others, emphatically declared that 
so long as the New York companies encouraged brokers in 
other cities to write policies at rates below those agreed upon 
by the local boards in those cities, it was folly to talk of en- 
couraging local boards. These gentlemen cited instances where 
New York companies had written policies over the counters of 
the home offices on property located in other cities at rates 
which had been refused by their own agents in those cities. 
Mr. James cited a special case, where a Milwaukee manufactu- 
rer had very recently placed $60,000 worth of insurance in 
New York companies at rates so low that the local board would 
not touch it. They had come to the Convention to ascertain if 
New York underwriters proposed to continue that sort of rob- 
bery, or whether, in their movement for a general reform, they 


culated to disturb the harmony of the meeting, but those who 
urged it had a serious grievance, and they also knew that the 
remedy for it could only be obtained by denouncing the evil and 
insisting that the authors of it should effect the cure. Having 
skilfully diagnosed the disease, they had the courage to apply 
the knife to the seat of it, instead of skirmishing all around the 
edges of it. The Convention would have been a farce had not 
all these evils of underwriting been exposed and denounced, and 
the gentlemen who did it are entitled to commendation for push- 
ing the fighting in that direction. 





SomE of the companies who wrote policies on the Johnson 
& Shepherd building at ninety cents, giving the broker thirty 
per cent commission, so that he was able to give the policies 
to the insured at seventy cents, and still make a satisfactory 
commission, are very much ashamed of the transaction. At 
least they are ashamed of having been published in Tue 
SPECTATOR as being identified in so unbusinegsslike a trans- 
action. As the manager of one of the companies said, he didn’t 
like the agents in other places to know how mean they were at 
the home office. According to this gentleman, here in New 
York, it is understood that all the companies are of easy vir- 
tue, but some of them have reputations in other sections that 
were likely to be injured by the publication of their home trans- 
actions. A business that cannot stand the light of day cer- 
tainly cannot be creditable for gentlemen to engage in, and we 
are not surprised that some of the companies we named in con- 
nection with this transaction caused their policies to be can- 
celed immediately on the appearance of THE SpxcCTATOR. 
Let us be charitable and believe they did not appreciate the 
true nature of the transaction until they saw it in cold type. 


* * < 


We had determined that the best way to cure the irregu- 
larities prevailing was to publish the names of the companies 
and agents who are practicing them, and we have a desk full of 
well authenticated instances that would make anything but a 
creditable showing for the companies and persons implicated. 
But we were present at the recent underwriting ‘‘ revival,” and 
listened to the confessions poured forth of sins committed, and 
to the good resolutions made for the future, and in view of these 
and in the hope that there is to be reform inaugurated in our 
midst, we refrain for the present from further exposure of those 
who have contributed to bring the business to its present un- 
profitable and deplorable condition. Pope wrote of men who 


, 


** do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” Such men are 


scarce, but the underwriting world is full of those who do deeds 





proposed to reform themselves. They were not going to be 
put off with generalities, and insisted that something should be 
said or done towards organizing a local tariff board for New 
York City as well as for Richmond, Milwaukee and other cities. 
The gentlemen named but voiced the sentiments of all the out- 


of-town companies, and unless a New York Tariff Association 
is organized at an early day, and the irregular practices com- 
plained of put an end to, the late Convention will have been in 
vain. We are aware that some of the gentlemen present re- 
garded the persistency with which this point was urged as cal- 





in the dark that they are ashamed of when brought into the 
light. With them the disgrace is not in the doing but in 
being found out, and the best way to cure them of their evil 
practices is to expose them. We shall rejoice if the promises 
of reform in underwriting practices that: have been so freely 
made of late are carried out in good faith. If they are, we 
shall be content to * let by-gones be by-gones,” and lend our 
aid to secure the success of any movement that is calculated 
to improve the present condition of the business and add to the 
present financial success of the companies. 
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UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF AMERICA. 


HE gathering of insurance men in this city on October 20 

was the most important assembly of fire underwiters that 
has occurred in this country for a number of years. The busi- 
ness of fire insurance has been in a sadly demoralized condition 
for some time, and had reached a point where it could not be 
worse without destroying many of the companies. An utter 
lack of co-operation and unity of action characterized the policy 
pursued by the managers, who seemed to have thrown conser- 
vatism and safety to the winds and entered upon a reckless and 
destructive scramble for business. No attempt was made to en- 
force a schedule of rates, and no company could make a rate so 
low that some other would not cut underit for the sake of getting 
the business; with all this, State legislatures have assumed a 
hostile attitude and adopted many measures calculated to em- 
barrass the business. Under this utter lack of system and har- 
mony, expenses have grown out of all proportion to premium 
receipts, and, instead of making a profit by the business of insu- 
ance, the companies have actually paid out in this city hundreds 
of thousands of dollars more than they took in. In the hope of 
devising some means of staying this tide of demoralization, the 
National Board issued a circular to all companies inviting them 
to send representatives to a convention of underwriters for the 
purpose of discussing matters of interest to the entire fraternity. 
In response to this call, about 150 companies sent representatives, 
and these convened in the directors’ room of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company on the 2oth, and remained in session during 
the greater part of three days. A variety of topics of vital 
interest to the profession were discussed and decided action 
taken in reference to them. A full report of proceedings will 
be found in other columns of Tuk Spectator, and we com- 
mend them to the careful and studious consideration of all per- 
sons interested in insurance. 

A pronounced feature of the convention was the attendance 
of representatives of board and non-board companies and 
companies that have heretofore persistently refused to co- 
operate with Association of Underwriters. The sit- 
uation at the present time, demanding so imperatively the 
active co-operation of all insurance interests, had served 
to bring all classes together with the hope of inaugurating 
much needed reforms. There was manifest from the first 
an honest and earnest desire on the part of all to look matters 
squarely in the face, to confess their own shortcomings, to for- 
give and forget, and to adopt any new methods that were calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of business. All were on the 
anxious seat crying mea culpa! mea culpa! and casting help- 
lessly about for the means of salvation. 


any 


It was somewhat 
amusing to outsiders to see venerable and grey-headed under- 
writers, as well as the youthful and callow members of the pro- 
fession, arise and announce that they were “ miserable sinners ; ” 
that they had violated all the commandments in the underwriters 


calendar; that they were among those who 
¢ 
‘* See the right and approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


If “‘open confession is good for the soul,” the underwriting 
profession, having effectually purged itself, should now be in a fit 
state to receive absolution; whether it will go forth and sin no 


more, or having relieved itself of its load of offences, is now 
prepared to take another, remains to be seen. 

About the first business done by this body was to resolve 
itself into a permanent organization, to be known as the United 
Fire Underwriters of America, which very general title is in- 
tended to embrace all companies, of whatever nationality, doing 
business in this country. Many topics of vital importance were 
ably and exhaustively discussed, and definite action taken there- 
on. Prominent among these questions was the hostility to insur- 
ance interests lately displayed by State Legislatures, taking the 
form of restrictive legislation and unequal and unjust taxation. 
The sense of the convention was that while legislators generally 
are seeking the best interests of the public, they are, through their 
lack of thorough knowledge of the subject of insurance, often 
led to enact measures which bear unjustly upon the companies, 
and, consequently, upon property-owners seeking insurance. 
Appropriate resolutions upon the subjects of legislation and tax- 
ation were unanimously adopted, and the Advisory Committee 
instructed to present them to such legislative bodies as they may 
deem necessary. Resolutions were also adopted deprecating 
the increasing use of the volatile products of petroleum as one 
of the most fruitful causes of fire losses. An interesting discus- 
sion of profit insurance was participated in by various officers 
of prominent companies, and as a result of the light let in upon 
this subject, the convention adopted a resolution to the effect that 
profit insurance is a dangerous luxury for companies that desire 
to remain solvent to indulge in. 

For the first two days sessions the convention fought very shy 
of the all-important questions of rates, commissions and rebates 
—the very points upon which there is least unanimity of action, 
and which have, for lack of such harmony, brought the business 
to its present low condition. Not a few claimed that as the 
questions of rates and commissions had destroyed the usefulness 
of the National Board, it would be dangerous to bring them be- 
fore the new organization. But there were others who had come 
long distances to attend the convention,who saw in these questions 
the rocks on which the business was being wrecked, and they de- 
terminedly pressed the fighting, until finally the convention was 
forced to recognize these subjects. This led to some interesting 
developments, wherein it was charged, and not denied, that the 
home offices were in the habit of undercutting the rates made 
by their own agents, and writing policies on out-of-town property 
for a lower rate than would be accepted by the agents where the 

property is located. The collusion of companies with local 
brokers, and of local brokers with out-of-town brokers to under- 
cut and break down local tariff associations, was freely expa- 
tiated upon, and the managers present could offer no excuse for 
these suicidal practices. The result of the discussion was that a 
resolution was adopted pledging the individual members to use 
their best efforts to establish and maintain local boards in the 
various places where they have agents. This was as much, 
perhaps, as could have been expected from the first meeting of a 
new and experimental association. But if the managers present 
had gone further and declared that they would not employ an 
agent who refused to become a member of a local board, when 
one existed within his district, and that they would not accept 
risks written at rates below those prescribed by the local boards, 
they would have taken a step that would have given assurance 
to their agents that they would be supported in honest efforts to 
obtain adequate rates. But the resolution is calculated to en- 





courage the formation of local boards, and if the individual 
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action of the managers in the future harmonizes with their public 
utterances in the convention, much good will result. A begin- 
ning has been made, a foundation substantially laid upon which 
an imposing and useful edifice can in the future be erected. 

But all the virtuous resolutions made at this gathering, and all 
the impassioned eloquence in favor of reform, will have been 
wasted unless those present intend in good faith to adhere to the 
line of policy outlined by the proceedings. This policy is only 
outlined, for, in the coming measures of reform, no coercion is 
attempted to be used to force companies to square their conduct 
by prescribed rules. The adoption of methods to accomplish 
the desired end is left to the individual, and it depends upon the 
good faith of all whether better methods shall prevail or not. It 
was a grand thing to get together so numerous a body of under- 
writers, to bring them face to face, to let them greet each other 
fraternally and discuss the situation socially among themselves. 
The experience of the past few years has taught them that re- 
forms were absolutely necessary to save their companies from 
ruin, and this coming together for the mutual good of all should 
have a decided tendency to give them confidence in each other. 
Ifsuch confidence does not come asa result of this conference, and 
if the members do not keep faith with one another, then it will 
be useless to attempt again to harmonize their methods. Their 
interests are indentical and their methods should be nearly so, 
bssed upon past experience. But there wasso much earnestness 
of purpose displayed in the proceedings of the convention, shared 
by all present, and so much hopefulness for the future, that we 
cannot doubt but great good will result from the organization of 
the United Fire Underwriters of America. The opportunity is 
presented for it to become a power for good, and it should not 
be overlooked. If this movement fails, then fails all hope of re- 
form in underwriting until such time as a great conflagration 
shall make more impressive the lessons of Chicago and Boston. 
But it rests solely with the individual members to decide whether 
this new organization shall be a success ora failure. If they are 
true to their associates, true to their plighted honor, and consult 
the interests of their stockholders, they will zealously follow the 
policy indicated by the convention. In this way lies success ; in 
any departure from the word and spirit of the convention lies 
failure ; not failure for a day, but failure for years to come to 
secure a unity of action for the maintenance of harmony in the 
prosecution of the business of fire underwriting. 





CO-OPERATIVE ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


HE craze for co-operative insurance apparently has no end, 

We find it assuming gigantic proportions in life insurance, 

it has reached considerable development in fire insurance, and 
now a co-operative accident insurance association is brought to 
our attention. The experience of many years has established a 
basis of insurance, of whatever character, upon which the business 
can be successfully conducted with profit to the companies and 
in such manner as to secure perfect indemnity to the assured 
for the amount named in his contract. Since insurance was first 
practiced, it has been the aim of those identified with its man- 
agement to popularize it so that the greatest number could en- 
joy its benefits, Naturally the greater the volume of business 











transacted upon sound principles, the greater the profit to those 
whose interests are involved; if a stock company, the stock- 
holders receive dividends proportioned to the amount of profit 
derived from the business; if a mutual company, the policy- 
holders derive the benefits. The best method to popularize in- 
surance has been to cheapen it, thus bringing it within the reach 
of all classes. This has been done to the uttermost extent con- 
sistent with safety, and life, fire and accident insurance is offered 
to-day by the regular companies—companies that have stood 
the test of experience, and whose financial condition is such as 
to guarantee indemnity to the insured—at the lowest possible 
rates consistent with solvency. To go lower would be to jeop- 
ard the rights and interests of the public, by taking from them 
premiums in payment for indemnity that could not be assured. 
Insurance is a commercial commodity; it has an actual cost, 
and a marketable value; it cannot be sold for less than cost 
without bankruptcy to the seller and a certain loss to the buyer. 
It is like any other merchantable commodity in this respect. If 
a merchant sells goods for less than they cost him, he must go 
to the wall, and his creditors are the sufferers. In insurance, 
every policyholder is a creditor, and when he seeks to cheapen 
the price of that commodity, he is depreciating the value of his 
own assets. 

Co-operative insurance has for its ostensible object the cheap- 
ening of the rates of insurance, and selling it at a rate below 
what experience has proved to be safe. A number of persons 
band together and say, ** We will insure ourselves ; we promise 
each other that we will, by contribution, share the losses of our 
associate members; when one dies, is burned out, or meets with 
an accident, we will pass around the hat and contribute some- 
thing to his relief.” It is very much like the lottery schemes we 
hear so much about, where several thousand persons contribute 
two dollars apiece to buy prizes for a hundred persons, only 
the lottery has this advantage, that it passes around the hat first, 
and pays its prizes out of the proceeds, while co-operative insu- 
rance passes around the hat after a member has drawn his 
prize (sustained a loss), and those contribute who choose. Also 
like the lottery business, the co-operatives look out sharply for 
management expenses, and make certain that salaries, etc., are 
paid, whether losses are or not. Persons go in for co-operative 
insurance for precisely the same reason that they buy lottery 
tickets, in the hope of getting something for nothing. 

We have before us the second annual report of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association, an organization incorpo- 
rated in this city in 1877. In the list of officers and directors 
we see many names favorably known in business circles in this 
city, while its list of vice presidents includes the name of some 
person from nearly every State in the Union. Probably not 
half a dozen of the fifty or more persons named have any knowl- 
edge of insurance, or of the business transacted by the com- 
pany. The report is dated December, 1879, and sets forth that 
at the beginning of the year the association had 61 members, 
‘has had a rapid and vigorous growth,” its membership at the 
end of that year aggregating 684; 2 members resigned, 3 were 
stricken from the rolls for non-payment of dues, and 11 for re- 
fusing to pay assessments. Three members met with accidents, 
and were paid an aggregate of $282.17. The treasurer’s state- 
ment shows that he had received $1814.40; he paid for acci- 
dent claims $282.17, for expenses $1351.77, and had on hand 
$180.46. Among the items of expense were the salaries of 
two secretaries, one janitor, two canvassers, one office boy, and 
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one messenger. These paid persons contrived, with an expen- 
diture of $1351.77, to pay three accident claims aggregating 
$282.17! Co-operative accident insurance is undoubtedly a 
good thing—for the managers. 

Turning to the by-laws we find that “‘ any person of good 
moral character, over eighteen years of age, not infirm, is eligi- 
ble to membership ;” a membership fee of $2 must accompany 
each application, and $1 annual dues are exacted from each 
member. In case of the death of a member, his heirs are to 
receive a sum not exceeding $5000; and in case of an accident 
disabling him, he is to receive $25 per week for a term not ex- 
ceeding 26 weeks. The funds to pay these indemnities are to 
be raised by assessments upon the other members, such assess- 
ments in no instance to exceed $2. It the sum realized by as- 
sessment is not sufficient to pay $25 a week, the injured mem- 
ber must be content with such portion thereof as is contributed 
by his fellow-members, and the death indemnity is liable to cur- 
tailment in a similar manner. Here is a lottery where persons 
are invited to take undefined chances for a prize, but not even 
the approximate cost of a ticket is hinted at. The $2 member- 
ship fee and the $1 dues are certain and ever-present factors in 
the cost of this kind of accident insurance, but the number and 
amount of mortuary and accident assessments are unknown 
quantities. Such assessments may come monthly or daily, and, 
if the response to any one is not prompt, the delinquent member 
is forthwith dropped from the rolls, and forfeits all the benefits 
promised from his previous contributions. In this scheme, as 
in the lottery business, the managers have taken good care to 
look out for their own salaries, for the by-laws provide that the 
secretary “‘shall receive, as compensation for his services, a 
salary determined at the rate per annum of one dollar for each 
and every active member of the association within the fiscal 
year for which said salary is paid.” And in the circulars of the 
association it is remarked, * A little effort now on the part of 
every member will soon raise the insurance to $5000.” The 
more members, the more salary to the secretary. 

This association has no paid-up capital, no assets, no surplus, 
nothing to guarantee the fulfilment of its flattering promises but 
the hope that its members will pay assessments as fast as they 
fall due. What prospect there is of their doing so is indicated 
by the fact that during the. year 1879, according to the report, 
starting with a membership of 61, eleven refused to pay their 
assessments, and three declined to pay their annual dues. In 
these days of steamboat and railroad disasters, and numerous 
other causes of accidents, assessments would be apt to come 
more rapidly than members would come to pay them, and there 
never could be, consequently, an estimate made of the amount 
an assessment would bring in to pay claims. Accident insu- 
rance is, unquestionably, a good thing; it is a necessity to those 
who are constantly exposed to the dangers of travel, as all our 
business men necessarily are; but to be of value, it must give 
positive assurance that its contracts will be fulfilled. Such 
guarantee can only be given when there is a liberal capita! paid 
up and pledged for the payment of the claims of policyholders. 
The Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hartford, has been in 
existence sixteen years, and has demonstrated that accident in- 
surance can be conducted so as to give positive indemnity to the 
insured, and a fair profit to those who guarantee its contracts. 
It has available assets amounting to $4,798,677, and a surplus, 
as regards policyholders, of $1,286,943. The company has 
paid nearly 40,000 claims for injuries inflicted accidentally upon 





its policyholders, aggregating $3,235,000. Its losses are paid 
promptly and to the full amount named in the policy. There is 
no deduction from the amount for management expenses, salary 
Its 
experience has demonstrated what are the lowest premium rates 
it can accept with safety, and these rates have been adopted. It 
is safe to say that a policy for $5000 in the Travelers, with a 
weekly indemnity of $25, will cost no more for three or five 
years than a similar policy in the Mutual Accident Association, 
where nothing is positively guaranteed but the secretary’s 
salary. 

The co-operative plan of insurance is as fallacious as its ad- 
vocates and agents are seductive. Co-operation has proved a 
failure in whatever form it has been applied to business enter- 
prises. It has been tried in agricultural, commercial and man- 
ufacturing pursuits, and has yet to record its first success. Cap- 
ital and tried and practical methods are necessary to the success 
of all business enterprises, and in no line of business are they 
more absolutely required than in matters of insurance. The 
contribution plan of insurance has nothing to commend it, and 
is as visionary and delusive as gift enterprise projects and highly- 
lauded lottery swindles. 


of secretary, or on account of assessments not being paid. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE. 


E have recently received several communications from 
correspondents in different parts of the country inquiring 

if the published statements questioning the solvency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life had any foundation in fact. We have, on 
numerous occasions, stated in these columns that there was no 
ground whatever for questioning the solvency of this company, 
and that we believed it to be as sound and well-managed as any 
life company in the country. The attacks upon the Connecticut 
Mutual that have appeared persistently in several insurance 
papers during the past year, have their foundation in the per- 
sonal hostility the editors of those papers entertain for Colonel 
Jacob L. Greene, President of the company. To gratify this feel+ 
ing of hostility towards an individual, these editors have called 
in question the solvency of a company in which thousands of 
policyholders are interested, and, at the same time, seek to 
bring discredit upon life insurance in general. These papers 
are so well known in insurance circles that the animus of these 
attacks is well-understood ; it is only when the articles fall into 
the hands of persons unfamiliar with the methods of the writers 
that any credence is placed in them. To those who have writ- 
ten us on the subject, and to all our readers, we again say that 
we believe the Connecticut Mutual to-day to be one of the safe- 
est, and best-managed companies in the country, and that policy- 
holders need have no fear but its obligations will be redeemed to 
the last dollar. This opinion is not based simply on the state- 
ments of the company, but is founded on a recent exhaustive 
examination of its affairs made by the Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut, assisted by several able experts. These gentle- 
men examined all the assets of the company of whatever char- 
acter, and made a most favorable report upon its condition. 
This report should have satisfied any fair-minded person, and 
put an end to statements prejudicial to the company, but there 
were certain ones who were determined to injure it if possible 
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at any hazard, and who would not have been satisfied with any 
report that was in favor of the company. They have, accord- 
ingly, kept up their misrepresentations, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so as long as they are paid for it. The worst feature 
of this raid on the Connecticut Mutual lies in the fact that it is 
aided and abetted, if not instigated, by rival companies, who 
buy and circulate whatever is published to its prejudice. Jeal- 
ous of the growth and prosperity of the Connecticut Mutual, 
competitors have sought to pull it down, and this in the face of 
the fact that they knew it to be solvent and entitled to confidence. 
Competition is regarded as beneficial to business, but when it 
resorts to such dastardly means to build up one interest at the 
expense of another it becomes a public evil, and deserving of 
the severest reprehension. Notwithstanding the misrepresenta- 
tion to which the Connecticut Mutual has been subjected, the 
company, on the first of January, showed a very considerable 
improvement in its condition over the previous year. The com- 
parative figures are as follows: 


Surplus on 
Policy- 
holders 

Account. 


| 
Reserve at | Manage- 
4% Per jment Ex- 
Cent. penses. 


Gross 
Admitted 
Assets. 
| 
— = - —_ — 
$48,793,334 
48,119,742 


$585,709 
618,905 


| 
$6,558,124 | $40,956,953 | 
6,435,750 40,040,342 


$883,592 $114,368 $916,611 | $133,196 


The great complaint made against the Connecticut Mutual 
has been in reference to the large amount of real estate it holds, 
located largely in the Western States. It is true that the com- 
pany is a large holder of property in the West, which it acquired 
under foreclosure sales, but these assets, after careful appraise- 
ment, are reported as worth more than they have cost the com- 
pany. The Connecticut Mutual, some years since, in seeking 
investments for the money entrusted to it by its policyholders, 
resolved to put a portion of it in the Western field, whence it 
derives so large a proportion of its premiums, and, accordingly, 
loaned large sums there upon real estate security. In this they 
but followed the example of hundreds of other corporations and 
individual capitalists. Then came the hard times; persons to 
whom money had been loaned were unable to make payments, 
and the company was obliged to take the property mortgaged to 
satisfy the loan. While the hard times continued, the company 
was unable to realize on this class of its assets, and was, in this 
respect, in precisely the same situation as thousands of other 
holders of real estate. But with the general revival of business 
that has taken place, especially in the West, real estate is again 
coming into demand, and that which the Connecticut Mutual 
owns bids fair to be the most profitable portion of its assets. 
Already the company has made numerous sales, and in every 
instance has realized more than the property cost it. As times 
continue to improve, this western property will become more 
and more valuable, and, as the company has plenty of other 
assets available for immediate use, it can afford to wait. The 
reports of the census bureau of the census taken this year, so far 
as made known, show that the growth and development of the 
Western States has exceeded all expectation, and present indica- 
tions are that during the next ten years the principal develop- 
ment of the immense resources of this country will be found in 
the West. The new enterprises now in progress there draw 
liberally upon the surplus capital of the East, and investors find 
in them profitable investments. Real estate is enhancing in 





value steadily in keeping with this rapid growth, and holders of 
it cannot fail to realize handsome profits upon it. If the Con- 
necticut Mutual were driven to the necessity of immediately re- 
alizing upon all its assets, it would, doubtless, find it a difficult 
matter to dispose at once to advantage of all its real estate. 
But it is scarcely to be presumed that all of its sixty or seventy 
thousand policyholders are going to die at the same time, in- 
stantly maturing all of its liabilities, and thus requiring all its 
assets to be immediately converted into cash. Until such a con- 
tingency does arise, the company is under no necessity of sacri- 
ficing its real estate, and the wise policy clearly is to hold it until 
it can be disposed of to advantage to the thousands of policy- 
holders whose money it represents. Had the managers of the 
Connecticut Mutual anticipated the general business stagnation 
that has prevailed for the five years preceding the present, they 
probably would not have loaned money so freely in the West, or 
elsewhere, on real estate security ; but they were no wiser than 
their fellows, and, in common with them, regarded the West as 
the most promising field for investments. Many capitalists were 
ruined in consequence of following the same policy, being ob- 
liged to sell at a sacrifice during the hard times; but the Con- 
necticut Mutual, not being obliged to realize immediately, has 
held its real estate, waiting for an improved market, and is now 
reaping the benefits accruing from its policy. So far from in- 
volving the company in loss, its real estate investments will 
ultimately prove the best and most profitable it has made. Yet 
because it holds on to this property it is made the subject of 
vicious and malicious attacks by some insurance papers and the 
envious companies who aid and abet them. With upwards of 
forty-eight millions of assets and over six and a half millions of 
surplus, there is little danger of the Connecticut Mutual becom- 
ing embarrassed by its real estate investments. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE SAVED? 


HIS is the conundrum Colonel Ingersoll is propounding 
to the religious world just now, and the underwriters to 
the insurance world. THE SpecTaTor is not a theological or- 
gan, and will not venture to discuss the Ingersollian query, but 
being an insurance journal, it may properly say a word on the 
insurance problem. What shall we do to be saved? means, 
what shall the companies do to preserve their capital, and the 
business from going from bad to worse. The query involves the 
admission that the business is in a condition needing salvation, 
and that the companies have something to do with this matter 
themselves, both of which assumptions are true: The business 
is ia a bad way, and the companies have it in theirown power 
to mend matters, and, in fact, to bring order and prosperity out 
of confusion and depression. Inasmuch as the companies them- 
selves are responsible for the condition of things existing at this 
time, it lies with them to employ the means necessary for an 
improvement. 

In previous articles THz Spectator has spoken plainly on 
this subject, indicating clearly the way out of the present 
dilemma, and having the good of the business at heart, will ven- 
ture again to suggest what may and should be done, and what 
can be done for the improvement of the business. First, unity 
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of purpose and action, predicated upon absolute good faith; 
second, the adoption of the co-insurance clause as a condition of 
every policy, fixing the limit of liability on buildings and per- 
sonal property; third, an advance in rates and the formation of 
local bonds throughout the entire country. These three propo- 
sitions involve the whole secret of success, and their disregard 
means continued demoralization and distress, To argue that 
these remedies cannot be applied, is simply to argue a palpable 
absurdity. These reforms can be enforced if the companies 
only wz//. If these things be not done, it will be because the 
companies will not do them, and we are more than half inclined 
to believe that at heart the resistant or indifferent companies 
do not desire these reforms enforced, for fear a competitor might 
be bettered in condition thereby. For such companies as will 
not join in an attempt at reformation, we have nothing but cen- 
sure, and will have no sympathy for them if they come to grief 
as a result of their own folly. The stereotyped and flat excuse, 
*‘ no faith in others,” is but a shallow subterfuge for those not 
altogether above suspicion themselves. An average honest 
company will be perfectly willing, as ‘a rule, to believe others 
as honest as itself. The plea of want of faith has a bad look 
upon its face, and is not, in our opinion, an honest one. If we 
are to have war, better declare war and act accordingly; but 
if we are to have peace, then put away hostile practices and 
adopt peace measures. The present attitude and practice of 
many companies are at variance with their professions and ex- 
pressed desire for reformation, and place them in a very unen- 
viable position to say the least. Better an honest, bold front, 
than duplicity. THe SpzcTaror avers that it is possible to ef- 
fect the reforms indicated, and that the only question involved 
is one of will. The re-establishment of the National Board in 
1871-2, following the Chicago fire, plainly shows what can be 
done where there is a will to doit. From the very nature of the 
insurance business, it cannot be conducted with uniformity, sat- 
isfaction, or profit, unless by the co-operation of companies 
through an organization where system, discipline, and good 
faith shall be recognized features. The necessity of systematic 
co-operation has been so fully and repeatedly demonstrated in 
the experience of the business in this country during the last 
twenty years, that it needs no argument inits support. Indeed, 
without co-operation, we assert that it is impossible to raise the 
business out of the mire in which it now finds itself. The in- 
surance magnates can do no better than to call a halt to the pres- 
ent mode of doing business and bend their energies to the im- 
provement which is so imperatively demanded. The year 1880 
will be a serious one for most companies, and unless something 
be done to produce a change, there is not much encouragement 
for the year 1881. Whether the newly organized Association of 
Underwriters will accomplish the reforms needed is depend- 
ent wholly upon the good faith of its members. 





AN UNSEEMLY WARFARE. 


N active competition for business has existed among our 
leading life insurance companies for many years, and 

every little while this business competition takes on the form of 
bitter hostility, when two rival companies wage a most unseem 





ly warfare upon each other. As these companies are soliciting 
business in all sections of the country, and each employs an 
army of agents and solicitors, the war is as likely to break out 
in one section as another. An injudicious agent of one com- 
pany, located in the West, may issue some prospectus or circu- 
lar which gives offence to his competitors, and forthwith the war 
is opened in that locality, and wages with an intensity that is in- 
jurious not only to the companies actually. engaged, but to the 
genera! interests of life insurance. All this is most deplorable, 
and should be stopped. The managers of companies, we are 
aware, repudiate all responsibility for these lamentable out- 
breaks, and allege that they cannot control their agents. This 
is absurd. The managers can and do control their agents in all 
matters that affect the well-being of their companies, and they 
have but to forbid any aggressive warfare being waged upon 
other companies and these unbusiness-like practices, that are 
rapidly destroying public confidence in the life insurance sys- 
tem, will instantly cease. If the agent of a company does any- 
thing that the managers deem prejudicial to the interests of the 
company, he is at once censured or removed, as the nature of 
the offence warrants, and measures promptly taken to undo the 
evil he has done. It is absurd for managers to say they cannot 
prevent their agents from attacking other companies. The sim- 
ple fact is, these attacks usually originate in the home office, 
and the ammunition used by the agents is furnished by the 
managers. 

For some time past, one class of papers have been bitterly 
assailing the Connecticut Mutual Life; another class has been 
attacking, with equal vigor, the Mutual Life; while still others 
have assailed the New York Life, and others have devoted them- 
selves to discrediting the Equitable. Other companies, of less 
magnitude, have come in for their share of misrepresentation 
and abuse, until, if all that is said could be bel‘eved, the public 
must infer that the life insurance system in this country is rotten 
to the core, and conducted by as great a set of scoundrels as can 
be found outside of State Prison. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that after a serious falling off in the volume of business trans- 
acted, as a re:ult of the hard times, life insurance should fail to 
revive, with the return of general prosperity, correspondingly 
with other business interests. Nor is it surprising that the pub- 
lic, recognizing the value and necessity of life insurance, turn 
from the regular companies, so depreciated and discredited by 
each other, to those co-operative associations and trade benefit 
organizations that are springing up on every side. Public con- 
fidence in the regular life insurance companies is being rapidly 
undermined hy these repeated and vicious assaults made upon 
them, and the managers of them are responsible for the fact. 
Every paper and every agent that is now engaged in the work 
of throwing mud at the Mutual Life, the Connecticut Mutual, 
the New York Life, the Equitable, or any other company, is in- 
spired to do so by their business competitors. These competi- 
tors may not give explicit instructions to have these attacks made 
in the newspapers, but they buy and circulate the papers con- 
taining them, and so encourage them to keep up the assault. 
The country has been deluged from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with these false and misleading publications. The editors of 
these papers certainly do not send them gratuitously to the 
thousands of persons who receive them, and of whose existence 
they were unaware, but the managers of companies buy them 
and send them to their agents for distribution. It is surprising 
that men of character, supposed to possess ordinary business 
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capacity, should lend themselves to such dastardly practices. 
That a reaction should ensue was inevitable, and life insurance, 
regardless of companies, is suffering for it. Naturally, the pub- 
lic argues, if the companies named, which we have been taught 
to regard as the largest and safest in the country, are financially 
unsound, are inefficiently managed, or are persistently plundered 
by their officers, then all companies must be unworthy of con- 
fidence, and we will have nothing to do with any. If we can- 
not trust those that have been most lauded, we will trust none. 
While a single company may be the special subject of a false 
and malicious attack, the effect is inevitably felt by all. Unless 
the managers desire to ruin their business entirely, and see life 
insurance monopolized by the co-operative associations and 
benefit societies, they will call off their dogs, and compel this 
warfare of misrepresentation and villification to cease. They 
have the power to do so if they choose to exercise it. There is 
no reason why a legitimate business competition should degen- 
erate into a war of misrepresentation and falsehood, or lead to 
personal enmities among managers. 

As a matter of fact, the life insurance companies of the coun- 
try were never more entitled to public confidence than they are 
at present. They are financially stronger than ever before, have 
greater experience, and, as a result of that experience, are deal- 
ing more liberally with their patrons. During the hard times, 
several companies that were extravagantly or corruptly man- 
aged, were forced to suspend, but the fact that the others passed 
triumphantly through this period of business depression, sacred- 
ly guarding the trust funds of which they are custodians, and so 
investing them as to secure steady gains, clearly demonstrates 
that the existing companies are carefully and prudently man- 
aged, that they must be solvent or they could not have lived, and 
that they are entttled to public confidence. The companies we 
have named, that have stood the Brunt of these attacks, are the 
ones doing the greatest amount of business, whose assets are the 
largest, whose reserves are more than ample to meet their liabi- 
lities, and whose surplus is abundant, The success of each 
excites the jealousy of all competitors, and no opportunity to 
misrepresent them and throw suspicion upon their solvency is 
allowed to pass. As an evidence of the value to the people of 
life insurance, it may be stated that thirty-four companies have 
paid to holders of their policies $215,374,035 since their organi- 
zation, embracing a period scarcely exceeding twenty-five years. 
This vast sum has gone directly to the relief of families that 
would, in a majority of cases, without it have been left depend- 
ent upon charity. Anything that tends to destroy confidence in 
a system that has so clearly demonstrated its beneficence should 
be regarded as a public calamity. How short-sighted, then, and 
how suicidal is the course pursued by the officers of these com- 
panies, who think it necessary, in order to build themselves up, 
to pull down others who have shown, equally with themselves, 
their loyalty to the trust reposed in them by thousands of policy- 
holders. Instead of pursuing this policy further, they should 
harmonize their differences, and zealously labor for the general 
interests of that system of which they are the representatives. 
There is business enough for all if proper methods are employed 
to secure it, but if the methods now in vogue are persisted in, 
there will soon be no business left for any of them. Let them 
cease their warfare upon each other and turn their guns upon 
their common enemy, the co-operatives, that are gradually rob- 
bing them of their business. The eagerness with which the 
people seek out these deceptive organizations is evidence that 





life insurance is a recognized necessity, and it only needs an or- 
ganized effort on the part of the regular companies to expose the 
fallaciousness of the co-operative plan and to win back the con- 
fidence of the people to that system of life insurance that years 
of successful practice has demonstrated to be the only sound 
and correct one. There has already been a surfeit of misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood; it is high time for the companies to 
call a halt, and seek to repair the evils already accomplished. 











MISCELLANY. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 
By HENRY W. SMITH. 
[The following article, printed in THE SPECTATOR for May, 1870, 
is re-printed at the request of several officers of life insurance com- 
panies.—Editor THE SPECTATOR.] 


Perhaps the most important position in a life insurance company, 
outside of the home office, is that of medical examiner. To a great 
extent, the determination of the physical character of the risk is in his 
hands, and from his decision it is difficult to appeal. The relation in 
which he stands to the company, is diametrically opposite to that 
which he holds to his patients. It is for the financial interest of the 
applicant for a policy, particularly if he is not conscious of being in 
thoroughly healthy condition, to conceal from the examiner any symp- 
toms of disease, while if he were seeking counsel tor the purpose of 
getting relief from suffering, he woul! voluntarily detail every symp- 
tom, in order that the physician might be able to fully comprehend his 
trouble and afford the desired assistance. 

To become a satisfactory examiner for a life insurance company, 
one must be able to comprehend the physical signs of disease in spite 
of the protestations of the applicant. These qualifications must be 
joined to that keen insight into human nature, which amounts almost 
to intuition. This expertness can only be gained by long practice and 
by an extended knowledge of men. 

Any one who has tor any considerable length of time solicited ap- 
plications for insurance, or who has in any way interested himself in 
this matter, cannot have failed to discover gross abuses. The writer 
has kept a memorandum of the cases he has met, and finds that they 
number over two hundred, no one of which, had the facts been known, 
would have been insured by any company in the country at even quad- 
ruple rates. The observations of one single week, will, perhaps, enable 
the reader to form some estimate of the extent of this evil. Omitting 
names, we will designate the parties as A, B, C, and D, and will detail 
as far as we were able to ascertain, after a careful investigation, the 
physical condition of these parties at the time their applications were 
made. 

A. Two years previous to his being insured fell and fractured his 
skull. Upon partial recovery had epilepsy, and his mind became 
so impaired that he could not, for a long time call his children by name. 
For more than two years after his policy was written, and at the time 
we met him, he had occasional epileptic attacks, and could not remem- 
ber the name of a stranger or an ordinary business transaction for 
more than three days with any certainty. The groove created by this 
fracture, was as wide as the thickness of the little finger. He said that 
there was some hesitation on the part of the company in respect of 
granting him a policy, and thought that ‘the agent who insured him 
managed the matter remarkably well.” 

#. Was an habitual drunkard, and had had the delirum tremens 
twice within a year previous to getting his insurance. 

C. Had the difficulty in the knee known as “ white swelling.” He 
was insured in a stock company at three times the regular rate. 
Shortly afterwards, with no apparent improvement in physical condition, 
he made application for and received a policy in a purely mutual com- 
pany at tabular rates. 

D. Had had congestive apoplexy twice and delirium tremens once, 
within the twelve months previous to being insured. At the time the 
application was written he had disease of the mitral valve. 

As has already been remarked, neither of these parties could have 
been insured without the payment of many times the regular rate. 
They are, it is true, extreme cases, yet policies are constantly writing 
on risks of a similar character. The difference, if any, is only in de- 
gree. 

The two inquiries which are naturally suggested, are as to the fault 
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in the system which permits insurance to be taken on such risks, and 
as to the remedy. 

I. THE FAULT, The causes are: 

First: In the agency system. We hardly need reiterate, what is 
already generally known, that a decently dressed man could, at any 
time during the last ha.f a dozen years, have become the representative 
of a first-class company. In the greed for new business, it is not often 
that a general agent raises a question in regard to the antecedents of 
his suverdinntell If they can only send in applications they are con- 
sidered valuable men tor the company. Dependant, as they are, upon 
commissions, they guard the welfare of the company by which they are 
employed, only so far as it is for their pecuniary interest to do so. The 
nomination ot medical examiners is often left to their discretion, and 
they frequently select the men who will advise the acceptance of risks 
after the least amount of investigation, whether they be allopath, 
homeeopath, eclectic or botanic, in their practice. The more impres- 
sible the doctor, the better the agents’ purposes are served. They 
sometimes stand over him and dictate answers to the interrogations. 
In writing applications they often slight the most important replies, and 
by adroit verbiage conceal material facts. If a question upon the final 
adjustment of the loss is raised as to the truthfulness of the answers to 
the several questions, the well-known sympathy of.a jury for an indi- 
vidual, as against a corporation, would so warp their judgment, that 
they would predicate upon these statements a verdict adverse to the 
company. It is not an uncommon practice, if a reputable physician 
declines to advise a risk, to fill out a new application, and hurry the 
candidate to the nearest quack, who so completely whitewashes the 
record that not the slightest blemish can by any possibility be detected 
at the home office. 

The unscrupulous men whom the general agents of the several com- 
panies have sent out, have literally invested the community. In their 
endeavors to procure business they have constantly made statements, 
which in commercial transactions would be considered fraudulent. 
The character of these men and the means they have employed to pro- 
cure applications, and to secure their acceptance by the company, has 
done much towards making the business seem to be disreputable. An 
honest solicitor in going into a new field finds that, instead of receiving 
the cordial courtesies which are naturaliy due among business men, he 
is treated as if he were a sharper. The presumption is against him ; 
he finds that his integrity is doubted, and that to succeed he must prove 
himself not only to be an ordinarily intelligent man, but an extraordi- 
narily honest one. 

Second: Inthe medical examiners. It is hardly to be expected, in 
this day of nostrums, that the medical profession will be free from 
quacks. The prevailing ignorance of the public affords an ample 
opportunity to play upon the popular prejudice. Not only are these 
empirics totally incapable of making a thorough physical examination, 
but there are many educated physicians who are totally untrustworthy 
in this matter. They seem to have no adequate conception in respect 
to the nature of their task. Considering their work merely formal, 
they only make a very cursory review of the risk, and oftentimes ac- 
cepting the applicant’s own statements in regard to his physical con- 
dition, unchallenged, fill out the required blank and receive their pay. 
By thus slighting the most important physical examination, financially 
speaking, that they are ever called upon to make, they not only disgrace 
themselves, but cast opprobium on the profession of which they are 
members, 

It occasionally happens that the medical examiner is also the family 
physician of the applicant. If he would give the company the bene- 
fit of the information which the position enables him to acquire, his 
services might at times be almost invaluable ; but instead, he is fearful 
of offending his patron, and passes over physical infirmities, which 
would be sufficient to condemn any risk. 

We are aware that nearly all the leading companies require refer- 
ence, and have often been at loss to know by what kind of legerdemain 
the smallest practitioner in the most obscure country town, can furnish 
endorsements from all the leading physicians in his State. Their 
recommendation too often makes him the pliant tool in the hands of 
his own patrons and the agents, and he generally contrives to leave all 
parties entirely satisfied, save the company which employed him as the 
guardian of its interests. 

In obscure cases very intelligent physicians may occasionally advise 
the issue of policies upon uninsurable lives, and do so honestly. We 
know of an instance in which a party applied to a leading company for 
insurance to the amount of $10,000. The regular medical examiner, a 
man of unquestioned ability, and integrity, advised the risk. It hap- 
pened, however, that on policies tor more than $5000, the medical 
board at the home office required two examinations. The second 
physician thought that he detected a slight difficulty in the action of 
the heart, and upon reflection was led to mistrust venal difficulty. He 
analysed the urine and found that his suspicions were correct, although 
the applicant himself was not at the time aware of the existence of 
any derangement of the kidneys. The application was, of course de- 








clined, and within twelve months the applicant died of “ Bright’s dis- 
ease. 

II. WHAT IS THE REMEDY.—f?77s¢: The employment of men of 
character as solicitors. It is not the numbers, nor the physical and 
social status of the risks an agent secures, but the candor with which 
he deals with his patrons, and the honesty which he manifests in his 
transactions with the company, that render him valuable. He should 
be the guardian of its interests as well as the representative of the 
policyholders whom he secures. Only those men who have intelli- 
gence enough to comprehend the leading features of the insurance 
system, integrity enough to tell the truth, and who are willing to devote 
their entire energies to the advancement of the general interests of the 
organization they represent, should be tolerated. Life insurance socie- 
ties are too valuable auxiliaries to our social life, and are too far-reach- 
ing in their endeavors to relieve the hardships and discomforts of old 
age, and to alleviate so far as may be, the sorrows of the widows and 
orphans, to have any part of their management entrusted to sharpers. 

Second: There should be a constant supervision of medical exami- 
ners. The number should be reduced. Only those who have the 
ability to make a thorough and circumspect examination, and who will 
make an exact record of the condition of the applicant, and who have 
pluck enough to decline to recommend a doubtful risk, should be em- 
ployed. 

It is customary among fire companies to appoint ofhcers to review 
risks. Would it not be practicable for life companies to send out con- 
fidential agents, who would not only: ascertain the character of its 
agents and physicians, but also look after the physical and social stand- 
ing of the insured? 

We referred to a case in which an undesirable risk was kept out of a 
company by a second examination. Would not two distinct examina- 
tions in every instance do much towards checking any carelessness or 
attempt at fraud ? 

It has often occurred to us that some modification of the system now 
employed by the pension department might be valuable. The physician 
should always, we think, be in direct correspondence with the company. 
The blanks for applications and medical examinations should be sepa- 
rate. Give the physician strict orders to do his work in a room alone 
with the applicant. Let him explain the nature of each question, and 
ascertain whether he has answered it correctly. He should, after the 
examination is completed, send the result directly to the company, and 
certify on his honor that he has absolutely followed out his instructions, 
and has given no information as to the result to either the agent or the 
applicant. Let the company, monthly, send him a cheque on the 
nearest general agent for his pay. In this way you can make physicians 
more keenly alive to the responsibility of his position, and guard against 
any undue influences that may be brought to bear upon them, and be 
tolerably certain that they receive the remuneration in full that the com- 
pany intends to pay. If it were possible for companies to so harmonize 
any conflicting interests as to form a league for mutual protection, the 
security that might be obtained would be almost absolute. A medical 
corps could be organized in every State, consisting of an examiner-in- 
chief, whose professional standing should be in every respect unques- 
tionable, and his deputies, for whose work he should be responsible. 
Let the examination be made by these physicians only, and upon the 
plan suggested in the preceding paragraph, and finally be endorsed by 
the examiner-in-chief, and forwarded to the company. If any attempt 
at fraud was made it could easily be ferreted out. 

Whatever system is adopted, the companies should always give 
physicians specific instructions in respect to the standard of insurability 
and furnish them, if need be, with the best authorities upon physical 
examination and exploration. 














































WORKINGMEN’S LIFE INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


HE success of the Patria at Berlin in the enterprise to start a 

Workingmen’s Life Insurance Company causes Dr. A. F. 

Elsener in his Deutsche Versichersengs Zeitung to make the following 
pertinent remarks : 

The great popularity enjoyed by the Workingmen’s Life Insurance 
Company which has lately been founded, speaks well for the economy 
of our laboring men of the cities as well as of the rural districts. 
However meritorious the endeavor of our Schultze-Delitsch was to 
further the interests of the working classes, he only could achieve for 
them of their humble savings a moderate interest. * * * The 
business tact evinced by the life insurance bank Patria is astonishing, 
and the results achieved hitherto are wonderful and exceed our expec- 
tations by far. Asa matter of course, a thoroughly competent busi- 
ness management and a solid institution, such a one as the Patria, are 
necessary—an institution which promptly pays its losses at maturity 
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and does not seek by trickery and compromisings to evade payment of 
just debts, and thus forfeit the confidence and good opinion of policy- 
holders—a modus operand? such as we have seen practised by too 
many other companies. 

We will not at present review the several insurance forms of other 
institutions, but merely state that the plan pursued by the Patria to 
obtain with a small capital the largest possible results is very practi- 
cal. The simple death risk is undoubtedly the most feasible, because 
the weekly premium can easily be paid by the workingmen, and will 
always remain the most popular. Premiums of life annuities overtake 
the average laboring man. The main results to be achieved is to 
spread the immense advantages of such an institution among the 
lower classes, and this is very practically accomplished by the Patria 
by the lectures it has instituted. 

That attempts to belittle the endeavors of such an institution would 
be made might easily have been forseen, and, indeed, they are not 
wanting; although they are chiefly prompted by envy and jealousy, 
since the Patria was soonest ready and in the field. 

The Patria insures persons between the ages of 15 and 70, with a 
weekly premium of ten to fifty pfennige, payment to be fixed by the 
party insured. 

If the laborer considers that already after a weekly payment of fifty 
pfennige for the term of six months, he can will to his family in case of 
death the one-half of 1,000 marks, or at the expiration of a year the 
entire sum, no cogent reason exists why he should continue his savings 
individually and not become member of a concrete whole, which has 
the one sole purpose in view—to achieve with the united earnings of 
its members the largest results attainable. 

We annex hereto the rate table: 


TABLE OF WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 


A Weekly Premium of Pfennige. 
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TABLE OF NEW LIFE BUSINESS REPORTED BY 
BRITISH LIFE OFFICES DURING THE LAST 
THREE YEARS. 

= oa — —s i 


New Busi- New Busi-| New Busi- 
ness tn 1878.|ness in 1879.| ness in 1880, 


Alliance 
British Empire 
British Equitable 


Caledonian 

City of Glasgow... 

Clergy Mutual 

Clerical, Medical, and General 
Commercial Union 


Economic 

Edinburgh 

Engli-h and Scottish Law 
Equity and Law 

EE EC  ionninicckseediaeddeseidabensies . 
a 

Great Britain 

Gresham 

Gua: dian 

Hand-in-Hand 

Lancashire 

Law Union 

Life Association, of Scotland 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
London and Lancashire 

London and Provincial 
DE cednerdnctincnncesteeronssd peeses Seti 
Mutua 

National 

National Provident 

North British and Mercantile 


Reliance ........ a 58,975 00, 340,802 
Royal 504,51 36,8 432543 
Sceptre... 24095 | 156,980 
Scottish Amicable 7.597 | 348 380 535 
I EE icnncdchendakuatiueie cmeens 5,855 240 79,400 
Scottish Equitable 549.215 3 3 484,740 
OS EEE LEA ne 206 | 73:75 173,684 
Scottish Metrepolitan...........- € r ._ amiaiaae ta 
Scottish Provident 081,812 | 1035s 3647,039 
Scottish Provincial 312,715 281,36 285,000 
Scottish Union and National eae 614,300 
Scottish Widows’ Fund... 8,745 | 202,26 167.595 
Sovereign $7,000 | 89, 168,985 
Standard 334.579 | soos 91345444 
Stai 84,254 | 523,0 676,025 
United Kingdom Temperance 82,5 5 : 
University 

Western Counties 

Westminster ani General 

West of England | 

Whittington } 63,895 156,304 


* The Industrial Department is not taken into account in the above figures. 
+ The Annual Report for this year has not yet been issued, 





A SINGULAR case of so-callec constructive insurance came to the 
front from Owensboro, Ky, in which it seems the owners of a Tobacco Steamery 
which burned August 26th last, claim indemnity from companies having no insur- 
ance pending at the time of the fire. As we are informed the facts are substantially 
as follows:, Prior to the 24'h of August there had been pending in a certain agency 
$13,400, and $2000 in another, making $15.400 in all, The expirations of the in- 
surance were, August 21st, 24th, 27th, September 26th, and October 7th and 24th, 
1880. At the time of the fire there was $400 in all pending upon the property. On 
the 24th of August, two days before the fire, the owners of the property applied to 
the agency which had been carrying the bulk of the insurance ‘‘ for such additional 
insurance as with the insurance they already had would make $12,000."" No com- 
panies were designated, and no apportionment of the desired amount was made. 
It was simply an open order. One policy of $2400, of the amount pending was 
special insurance payable to a third party, and was not considered as a part of the 
required $12,000, so that there was a deficit of $6000 when the loss came. In mak- 
ing out proofs of loss the owners of the property ignore a portion of the ‘nsurance 
actually existing and claim generally without specification, $12,000, from the sev- 
eral companies named by virtue of the verbal request to have additional insurance 
issued. As a constructive insurance contract, this is a little the most far fetched we 
have ever had brought to our notice, and we await with some interest the results. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 

Artemus Ward—Exposition—Horse Races—Fires—High Wind—September Fires— 
Four New Companies—The Cry is for More—Mr, Bennett Fr.’s New Departure 
—His Successor—More Board vs. Exchange--A Visit to Cincinnati, Louisville 
and Indianapolis—Their Local Boards—Charley Bishop's Illness. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

As Artemus Ward used to say in one of his lectures, ‘‘ time flies.” If 
you don’t believe it just give your note for thirty days or have a regular 
letter to get off on a certain day, in every so long, and see how short the 
long will be. 

Between our exposition, which some of the boys facetiously call the 
imposition, our horse races with lady riders, our regular Fall fires, with 
a few extras thrown in, like that of the Academy of Music, and such every 
day occurrences as take place in a metropolitan city like Chicago, we 
find enough going on to keep us from suffering ennui. A life of activity 
is as natural toa Chicagoan as water is to a fish, and just as indispensable. 
For the past week or two we have been having a red-hot time as to fires, 
but fortunately, with the exception of the Academy of Music fire on 
Halsted street, and a planing mill loss on Van Buren street, the most of 
the blazes have only been scorches. The high wind which has been pre- 
vailing for the last few days, occasioned no little uneasiness in insurance 
circles, as it was feared a fire of sufficient magnitude might break out to 
occasion a repetition of the October fire of ’71, but fortunately no serious 
results followed. Our September fires show a marked decrease in the 
number of alarms, the insurance involved and the insurance loss sustained. 
Up to date our fire record for the year is quite favorable, and our under- 
writers are feeling hopeful of a good season, yet it is never safe to hallo 
until out of the woods ; so we won't hallo just yet. Since my last letter 
four new companies have put in an appearance, to wit: the American, of 
Boston, which has been placed with R. W. Hosmer & Co.; the Jersey 
City, of Jersey City, which is represented by O. B. Pellett ; the Lion, of 
England, which goes to S. M. Moore & Co., and the Scottish Union & 
National, which D. S. Munger & Co. will place on their card. And still 
some of our agents are not happy, and are casting wistful eyes in every 
direction for more companies. It seems that for every one that retires 
two new ones enter the field, and yet excessive competition is what is the 
matter with us. Lightning from a clear sky could not have created a 
greater sensation than the retirement of M. Bennett, Jr., as president of 
the Connecticut Insurance Company and his becoming a “bloody 
furriner.” All who know Mr. Bennett concede that the Scottish Union & 
National and Lion insurance companies have selected an excellent 
American manager, and one who will be soon felt and feared. Success to 
the new deal. The election of J. D. Browne, secretary of the Hart- 
ford, to the presidency of the Connecticut is universally commended, 
We hope it will not be long before the Connecticut and the National, of 
Hartford, will each establish Western departments, to put them on an 
equal footing in the West with the other first-class agency companies. 

An attempt was made a short time ago to draw the line of distinction 
between the board and the exchange a little more definitely, by declar- 
ing against all professional intercourse. But as yet nothing has been 
done changing the status of things since June last. We are not a member 
of either the board or the exchange, and therefore have nothing to say in 
this matter, as it does not personally concern us. Nevertheless, we think 
it a little strange that sensible underwriters, such as we have, should not 
be able to work together in harmony. This pulling and hauling is not to 
the credit of either body. As we have said before, we believe there could 
be a union of all formed if less jealousy, personality and distrust existed. 
There are good men in both bodies who represent good companies, and 
ought they to ‘‘ see eye to eye” with their brethren in the cause of sound 
underwriting. ‘ Come, let us reason together,” should be the moving senti- 
ment, and not hostility. There is business enough for all at good rates, 
why then destroy the business by warfare? 

During the last month your correspondent took occasion to visit 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Indianapolis. In each of these cities peace 
prevails, At Cincinnati, where it was considered almost hopeless to 





secure a united board, one of the best boards ever had there is now in 
satisfactory operation, and all members are determined to stick to it. 
That’s the kind of music one likes to hear. At Louisville the oldest and 
best locai board in the country maintains its integrity and time-honored 
reputation. You could not get Louisville underwriters to do without a 
board. They are too sensible. At Indianapolis the new board is working 
well, and for a wonder Indianapolis has a tariff that is respected. As 
every where else, there is some complaint, and some doubting Thomases 
in each place, but, as a whole, the respective boards are a success and 
show just what can be done when there is a will. 

We regret to learn of the serious illness of your former representative, 
Charley Bishop, who has been suffering from fever. At last accounts he 
was convalescing, and we hope soon to hear of his entire recovery. X. 
CHICAGO, October 25, 1880. 





TOLEDO. 


Political Excitement in Toledo—Annual Meeting of Toledo Fire Association—Election 
of Officers—Increase of Business—Local Board Matters Quiet—Rates Firm—Not 
Many Fires. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

THE political excitement for the past few weeks has so completely ab- 
sorbed the attention of even the underwriters, that I can find very little of 
interest for a letter this month. The annual meeting of the Toledo Fire 
Underwriters Association took place on the 5th inst., and T. H. Wright, 
was unanimously reélected President; G. A. Canneff, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and C. M. Lang, Secretary and Surveyor. Some changes were made 
in the Executive Committee, but the names of the new members I have 
not been able to learn. The various agencies show a moderate and steady 
increase of business and the outlook for the Winter months seems very 
good. Rumor says that the agency of the Hoffman, of New York, has 
been, or is about to be, changed from Barker & Frost to Canneff & Bowers. 

W. H. Alexander, went into the lower part of the State for a few 
days recreation and was taken quite ill. His friends felt quite uneasy 
about him, but he is now home again and at the post of duty. President 
Wright comes back fiom a three or four weeks’ sojourn away down East 
hale and hearty, but the salt air has not washed out his democracy. How- 
ever, he takes his party’s defeat very philosophically. Local Board mat- 
ters are quiet, and the agents seem well pleased with the result of the 
Association’s first year’s experience. 

Rates seem to be firmly adhered to, and even the business men find very 
little, if any, fault with the so-called combination. For the last year this 
city has been remarkably free from fires, and those that have occurred have 
been so well handled under the management of Mayor Avery, the Chief 
of the Fire Department, that the losses have been very small. The change 
from Wheeler to Avery was a happy one, both for property owners and 
insurance companies. Warp. 

TOLEDO, October 15, 1880. 


BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Standard Form of Policy—State Companies to Adopt it—The 
Form Not so Bad as Represented—Boston Underwriters Not at the Late Conven- 
tion— The Reason Why—Profit Underwriting in New England Mills—Death of 
F. Hervey Reed—A Reward for the Successful Boston Incendiary—A Weddiug 
Tour. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE compulsory use of the Massachusetts standard form of policy seems 
to be creating a great deal of discussion beyond the borders of this State. 
Our Boston companies had come to the conclusion to adopt it, taking 
advantage of whatever technicalitv the two somewhat conflicting laws 
bearing on the subject would permit, when a committee of Underwriters 
from abroad, headed by Mr. Heald, of the Home, appeared upon the 
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scene. Their idea was that the law, as it did not provide a penalty in case 
of its non-observance, could be safely ignored, and as I understand it, 
several of the New York companies propose to adopt this course. As far 
as I can make out these counsels have not produced much of an effect 
upon our local companies. The officers of a New York company may re- 
gard with indifference the wrath of the Great and General Court of the Bay 
State, but Boston companies, that receive their charters from this august 
body, cannot pretend to be equally unmindful of its displeasure. That 
our legislators will be oblivious of the snub which Mr. Heald proposes to 
put upon them, is not to be credited, and the natural effect of such action 
will be to make them anything but willing to deal tenderly with the insur- 
ance companies in the future. Although there is each year a new set of 
men elected, enough members hold over to make the slight an obvious 
one. The standard form is, in a certain way, acompromise measure. In 
the winter of 1878 an attempt was made to get through the legislature a bill 
making it obligatory to use certain uniform conditions in insurance poli- 
cies. This was fortunately defeated. The next year the same men seized 
on the valued policy idea, and came very near getting a law of that kind 
enacted, but by management on the part of the committee on insurance, 
the effort was shunted off into the channels of the Massachusetts standard 
form. It may be admitted that this form is defective, and yet it is quite 
easy to exaggerate its deficiencies. The Niagara and the Williamsburg 
City have been using this form of policy in this State for a number of 
years past, and I have yet to hear of any terrible results that have followed 
its use. In some particulars it is less liberal than what is known as the 
Boston form of policy, a form which our Boston companies and some of 
the agency companies have been using in their strictly local business. 
But apart from that, the question seems to me to be one of expediency. 
If the underwriters desire to have the law repealed, unquestionably their 
most sensible course would be to exhibit a willingness to conform to it. 
If, on the contrary, they set the law at defiance, and get the legislators, 
metaphorically speaking, ‘“‘up on their ear,” not all the persuasive elo- 
quence of the entire New York and Connecticut insurance fraternity can 
bring about an amendment in favor of the underwriters, while it will cer- 
tainly encourage the passage of laws much more arbitrary. But beyond 
this there is a question of law involved. he statute reads: ‘No fire 
insurance company authorized to issue policies in this Commonwealth, 
shall issue any policy containing any condition or conditions that the com- 
pany shall not be liable beyond the whole or any fractional portion of the 
actual value of the property insured at the time of the fire or damage, un- 
less said conditions are separately printed in long primer type, Roman, of 
old style face, at the head of the policy, and also in the same type in the 
body of the policy.” In other words, without the adverse conditions are 
given in the forms thus indicated, at the head and in the body of the policy, 
it become in Massachusetts, to all intents and purposes, a valued policy. 
Now, if companies insist upon using their present policies without change, 
they must do so with a knowledge of the risk they assume. Claims will 
be made for total loss both on buildings and contents, and it is hard to see 
how the companies that have not complied with this law can avoid paying 
them. Clearly, if the State has the right to say that all policies issued 
shall be valued policies, it has also the right to say that those not made in 
a certain way shall be valued policies. The action of the legislature in 
this matter is ill-considered ; but then for the purpose of bringing about 
an improvement, it is obviously better for corporations to humor the mem- 
bers of a legislature than it is to attempt to “ Lulldoze”’ them. 

The convention in New York did not draw to it a large representatio 
of our local companies. With the exception of Mr. Albert Bowker, those 
who attended were the presidents of the relatively new offices. The old 
Boston insurance presidents, whose terms of service date back long before 
the great fire, were conspicious by their absence. It would not do to draw 
the inference from this that they are opposed to concerted action, for I 
believe that with one or two exceptions they would gladly join in some 
effort to put the business on a more satisfactory basis; but they are 
blessed with good memories, and cannot forget the curt way they were 
once treated at a certain convention in New York, when they came to ask 
for the liberty to manage their own affairs. The old wound still rankles, 
and hence it is not likely that they will volunteer service. Their assist- 
ance can be obtained, but it will have to be solicited, and the conditions 
under which it is given will have to be clearly defined. 


Most of our local underwriters are at a loss to understand why so much 
objection should be raised to the practice of profit underwriting as it is 





carried on here. With hardly an exception it has been confined to the 
mills that are in what is known as the mutual company system ; that is, 
mills that are under the close inspection of the manufacturers mutual in- 
surance companies. These mills are owned by large impersonal corpora- 
tions, and moral hazard, in its accepted sense, is practically eliminated. 
If the system were carried beyond this point, it might, of course, become 
objectionable, but the time to object would be when such an innovation 
was made. Thus far, the business has been about as profitable to the in- 
terested companies as any insurance business could be. 

Mr. J. Hervey Reed, of the firm of Reed & Brothers, agents of Spring- 
field and other companies, met with a very sad death. In consequence 
of a stroke of paralysis received afew months ago, his brain was affected, 
and a day or two since, in a moment of delirium, he leaped from a win- 
dow in the third story of his house, killing himself in the fall. Mr. Reid 
was a quiet, genial man, whose kindly manners made him the friend of 
all who were brought into contact with him. Although, as he did the in- 
door business of the firm, he was not as often on the street as his more 
active brother, George W. Reed, he will, none the less, be sadly missed 
by those underwriters whose business has carried them to the well-known 
office in the Old State House. 

A vigorous effort is now being made to apprehend ourincendiary. The 
city has offered a reward of $500 ; the lumber men one of $1000, and the 
occupants of one of the stores he fired $500. One effect has been that 
the incendiary fires have, for the time, ceased. 

Vice President Frank E. Sweetzer, of the Washington office, has been 
missing for several days from his desk, having started on the roth inst. 
on a wedding tour, which can bring with it no more happiness than he 
deserves to have. AC. TF. 

Boston, October 23, 1880. 


CLEVELAND. 

A Twisted Sentence Made Straight—Notes Personal and Impersonal—Accidental 
Death of a Bellefontaine Agent—Some Reminiscences of the Security Life—How 
its Failure Effected Several Ohio Men—Co-operative Managers Quiet and Agents 
of the Regular Companies Active—Life Insurance Business Improving—The 
Cleveland Local Board and the Position it has Ever Maintained—Many Fire 
Departments Organizing in the Smaller Towns of the State—The Feeling of 
Security they give Propertyowners—Prospects of Favorable Reports from the 
Fire Companies. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

It is generally supposed that human nature is pretty much the same the 
wide world over, and among the peculiarities is that of correspondents 
reading over their own brain coinage when it stands out in ‘‘cold type.” 
‘* Euclid” did this in THe Specrator of last month, and when he found 
that the printer in place of saying ‘‘ wrestling with obtuse claimants with 


Howland law backing,” deliberately set it up ‘‘ wrestling with obtuse 
claimants with horse and car racking,” he made up his mind that he was a 
mighty poor writer or the printer was one of those phonetic cusses, who 
set up his matter by sound instead of sight. After all the type sticker 
was not so far out of the way as he might have been, and if any one has 
doubts in this direction just let him take hold of a claimant who has read 
the Howland law, and with a valued policy naming a sum in excess of 
valuation see if it ain’t ‘‘ horse and car racking” business before he gets 
through with the job. 

General Agent Watson, of the Williamsburg City, has been looking over 
his Ohio field, and seems to be fully persuaded in his own mind that Ohio 
is very full of insurance agents and—politics. ‘‘ Jesse” is a mighty good 
man for his company, and is one of the Eastern field men the Western boys 
like to see. And while we are on ‘‘ visiting brethren” we are reminded 
that the honored President of the American Insurance Company, of 
Newark, also passed through on his route to the West. President Gould 
is well up both in years and insurance experience. The record of the 
American for the past quarter of a century is the best testimonial to the 
efficiency of its presiding officer, and speaks well for old-fashioned con- 
servation. Dividends and surplus are what weigh in the balance, and 
herein seems to be an American peculiarity, and one which many a com- 
pany would do well to follow. Travelling agents of insurance companies 
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are proverbially lucky as regards accidents, and yet Major Stamats, of the 
fim of Stamats & Tremain, at Bellefontaine, O., after a number of years 
on the road in the interest of insurance companies, met a sudden death in 
his own village by being thrown from his buggy againstatree. The Major 
had many good qualities, and many warm friends, who sympathise with 
his family in their hour of bereavement. 

Many years ago, Thomas Mittenburger was general agent of the Security 
Life for Ohio, and worked up a large business for the company. A short 
time previous to the failure of the company he sold out his renewals for a 
a snug amount of money, and put up a very fine hotel in Bellefontaine. 
The hotel business was not to his taste, so quitting the role of a public 
entertainer, he has taken the general agency of the Bellefontaine Local 
Life Association. It would seem that after talking old-line insurance for 
many years that it would come rather hard to work up business on the 
contribution plan. He can, however, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it will hardly be possible for a company to make a worse failure than 
the Security, whether it be old-line or co-operative. The failure of the 
Security Life came with crushing weight upon some of its Ohio managers. 
At one time Heaton & Robinson, of Salem, had the entire northern part 
of the State and part of Pennsylvania. Living in an old Quaker town, 
these men pinned their faith upon the integrity of the company, and when 
it fell, their energy and confidence fell also. These agents were conscien- 
tious and trusting, dealt honestly with their fellow-men, and were not pre- 
pared for such a denoument. Marcus Robinson died a few years after the 
failure, and Jacob Heaton, although nearing the “three-score years and 
ten,” is still in the insurance business, but will never fully recover from 
the rude shock such a disaster brings to every right-minded man. 

Speaking of life insurance reminds us that the co-operative folks are 
mighty quiet now-a-days. Only a very few of them are doing anything at 
all, There are, however, one or two really well-managed concerns which 
will honestly demonstrate the truth or falsity of the co-operative idea. 
Probably the Citizens’ Association, of Wilmington, U.,is the best man- 
aged one of all. The managers are able men, and take a personal interest 
in the business, and being men of wealth and standing no dishonorable act 
has ever been placed at their door. This is not an “ad,” but rather a 
notice of that sava avis an honest and conscientious co-operative. The 
old-line agents are coming out from their forced retirement, and are 
working like beavers to recover lost ground ; and if these agents can now 
be believed—and who ever knewa life agent to exaggerate ?—the business 
is fairly on the up grade. 

The old pioneer of local boards in the west, that of Cleveland, still 
hangs on to the faith. It would take a deil of a strain to break up this 
board. It is believed that even the failure of a goodly number of com- 
panies or the entrance of a score of new ones, would hardly produce a rip- 
ple in the organization. The fact is, it was made to stay. It cannot help 
it; it was born so. Like other boards, it has had its apples of discord 
and been through tight places, but such men as Lee, Miller, Runnells, 
Stanard, Manning, e¢ a/., are not the men to say die. The result of this 
pluck and energy has been that the business has not become demoralized, 
and the agents have neither lost their grip nor their judgment. In these 
peculiar times, it is a satisfaction to know that there are a few men who 
have never bowed the knee to the modern Baal of corrupt practices and 
illegitimate underwriting. 

The many fires in our smaller towns have awakened the municipal 
fathers and a number of bran new fire departments with second-hand 
engines worked by muscular action and hose that would hardly stand the 
hydraulic pressure now used in place of the bucket brigade. Recently a 
little lake town had rigged itself with the machinery to put out a fire, all 
except the water. Hardly had the citizens got through congratulating 
one another that the insurance rate would be lower now that they hada 
fire department, when the quick tap of the church bell signified business. 
Right lively was the hand engine yanked down the street to the place 
where a one-story dwelling was preparing itself for the adjusters proofs. 
With a will the volunteers sprang to the brakes, while a half-dozen more 
were skirmishing around for water. Intoacistern nearly dry from the 
late drought the business end of the hose was dropped, and a few motions 
irom the brakes soon emptied a half-dozen buckets of water upon the 
doomed building, when the word was given out that ‘‘ the water was all 
gone.” By this time the building was in the same condition, and no fur- 
ther use being apparent for the fire department, the machine was trundled 
back to its little shed, and the air filled with stories of what ‘‘ we could 
have done if there had been plenty of water.” It is reported upon good 





authority that the village council will soon listen to the first reading of an 
ordinance providing for one or two public cisterns. Probably by next fall 
they will be supplied. In the meantime the people feel safe from fire 
because they have a ‘‘fire department ”"—‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ”— 
pshaw ! what’s the use of quoting poetry over such an occurrence, Lan- 
guage is utterly inadequate, especially when one has adjusted a loss on 
which the rate had been cut “ because we have a new fire department.” 
Isn’t it queer how business will sometimes run in a State. Now, here in 
Ohio are a few companies, notably of ‘‘easy virtue,” which have just 
reveled in clover all the year. ‘‘ Had a splendid run,” ** Never made more 
: Then there are 
others, real old conservatives, which can figure up the profits of the year 
on their thumb-nails. The former companies just go one eye on a tough 
risk and a low rate, and nothing is said except by the agent, who proudly 
boasts that the company “ never cancels his business,” while the latter 
with both eyes and a pair of gold-bowed spectacles to boot sends the word 
back to ‘‘ cancel at once,” and in its haste drops the pen and sends it ove1 
the wire or yells it through the telephone. The startled agent gathers in 
the offending policy and ‘‘ writes her up” for the ‘‘ other feller.” One 
almost loses his faith in retributive justice when he beholds these free and 
easy chaps flourishing like a green bay tree, while the other’s feelings are 
like unto a dry mullen stock. There is, however, one satisfaction that a 
single year’s business does not make up the life of a risk, and that there is 
plenty of time between now and the holidays to bring home all the sorrow 
they need. A number of companies, “neither hot nor cold,” not conserva- 
tive enough to be foolish nor sufficiently reckless to be suicidal, will make 
a very fair showing from their Ohio business, and although their losses 
will aggregate more than they did last year, their premium receipts will 
show a handsome increase. It might be premature and perhaps egotisti- 
cal and unfriendly to call names and make invidious comparisons before 
the year closes, so we will bide our time until the next letter. 
CLEVELAND, October 26, 1880. 
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TORONTO. 

The National Life Insurance Company of the United States Said to be Buying Up Its 
Canadtan Policies-——A Surprise to the Shareholders of the National Fire, of Mon- 
treal—Payment of a Dividend—An Important Agency Change and Its Conse- 
quences—Improvements in the Office Buiidings of Various Companies—More 
Trouble in the Canada Agricultural—Suing the Shareholders—The Practice 
of Foreign Fire Companies Taking Large Lines and Re-insuring Parts There- 
of Condemned—Fires in Canada Keeping Within Bounds and Prospects Favor- 
able for a Profitable Year—The Agricultural, of Watertown, Making Money 
in Prince Edward Island—Government Life Assurance—Probability of its Es- 
tablishment in the Dominion—The North American Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Soliciting Business—Industrial Insurance To Be Made a Prominent 
Feature, 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE National Life Insurance Company of the United States of Amer- 
ica is spoken of as doinga little quiet “wrecking” for its own benefit in 
privately buying up its policies at prices greatly below their current sur- 
render values. The company has not done any new business in Canada 
for some time past, and probably is desirous of reducing or extinguish- 
ing its liabilities as cheaply as possible, at the same time relieving its se- 
curities, $100,000, deposited at Ottawa, in quick time, thus, as near as 
may be, performing the celebrated operation of killing two birds at one 
throw. But many of the assurei will not surrender, knowing that their 
policies are daily getting more valuable, and that every “ surrender” adds 
to the value of the security at Ottawa. The other National—I mean the 
National Fire Insurance Company, of Montreal, which ceased doing bus- 
iness last Summer, re-insured all its risks with the Sovereign Fire, of To- 
ronto, and is winding up—lately surprised its shareholders by returning to 
them five dollars per share, and it is said it will repeat the operation be- 
fore long. This is much more agreeable to the shareholders than having 
to meet “calls” for winding-up expenses. It is expected that the next 
session of Parliament will pass an act to finally wind up the ill-fated Na- 
tional. 

Kay and Banks, late city agents of the British America Assurance Com- 
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pany, have gone over to the Royal, under a special arrangement, and there 
is, in consequence of the change, a tug of war between the two companies 
for the business. Naturally Messrs. K.& B. desire to take it with them 
to the new connection, and just as naturally the British America is deter- 
mined to retain it, so it is a “ pull baker, puil devil” struggle for the 
spoils. The trouble is said to have originated with the new board of the 
British America, desiring to make “ better terms” with the firm for their 
business, so as to cut down their income, which the board considered ex- 
travagant. The manager was inclined to let things remain as they were, 
but he was overruled, and the “ split” took place. The agents are plucky, 
hard working fellows, and have done yeoman’s service in building up the 
city business of the British America. They had reason to believe that 
other companies would seek their connection ; they knew that the Royal 
was on the war-path for business, and seeing the fate intended for them 
by the British America, they bundled up and left. They are well liked by 
the business public, have accumulated a large business, the most of which, 
if not all, they take with them to the Royal. It is a decided loss to the 
British America, whose board will probably realize the fact that a “ cutting 
down” policy may be unwise and costly. The board is credited with the 
design of reducing expenses by lessening the staff and pruning the salar- 
ies of officials, not even excepting those occupying the chief places. This 
may or may not affect Manager Ball, but probably it will, for some of the 
Board are said to have expressed the opinion that his place can be well 
filled by a cheaper man, and cheapness in these piping times of economy 
is, in the estimation of frugal directors, a qualification for office almost 
equal to capacity and well proved ability. The Royal is taking down its 
present building, and will rebuild in a new and elegant style on the same 
cite. The Lancashire is also putting its house in order for a long stay 
and a large business, by having extensive additions and improvements 
made to its suite of offices. Other companies are spoken of as likely soon 
to build offices for themselves here. 

The trustees of the Canada Agricultural Insurance Company, of Montreal, 
intend to test the legality of the paid-up stock transactions entered into by 
the shareholders and the managing director of the company, authorized by 
the board. By that transaction those shareholders who completed pay- 
ments to the extent of 25 per cent on their shares were given certificates 
of paid-up stock to that amount, and were relieved of the other 75 per 
cent of shares by the managing director accepting transfers of the same 
with the intention of his being relieved of the load by Act of Parliament. 
That act never was applied for, and of course never was passed. The 
company failed, is now winding up, and it is now contended that the cer- 
tificates given for the 25 per cent paid are nota valid discharge for the 
whole of the shares ; that the transfer of 75 per cent of shares to the man- 
aging director was not legal, and that consequently the shareholders who 
entered into the transaction are still liable forthe 75 per cent so transferred. 
Hence the intended action of the trustees. To a simple-minded person 
the tranaction would look thus: If it required an Act of Parliament 
to legalized the transaction and Parliament did not pass such an act, then 
it remains not legalized and of no force. If this view is the correct one, 
the shareholders are still liable, and the trustees will have ample resources 
for.all the requirements of the trust. Of course the shareholders interested 
in the transaction contend that it is legal and will defend their views in 
court, for which course they have the opinions and retain the services of 
high legal talent. The trustees are also equally well fortified in their 
views and are confident of their position. But both sides cannot be right, 
and time will show which is wrong. 

The taking of large lines by foreign fire insurance companies and re-in- 
suring them out of Canada, is attracting attention, and inducing remark 
and discussion. It is said, and with reason, that if the deposit made by 
such companies means what is claimed for it, viz.—a security to the Cana- 
dian policyholders, it should be regarded as their capital, and their 
Canadian business should be limited to an amount that that capital could 
re-insure, including of course unpaid claims. Some restrictive measures 
are required to regulate this phrase of the business, for is it not somewhat of 
an absurdity to compel companies to deposit bonds, etc., with the Govern- 
ment for the security of policyholders, and then allow the companies to 
assume liabilities to policyholders far in excess of the security? If security 
to the policyholders is the object for which the deposit is demanded, then 
why in the name of common sease are companies allowed to assume lia- 
bilities to policyholders to which the deposits bear no appreciable pro- 
portion? Why not insist that the security shall be in just proportion to 
the liability compelling the companies to increase their deposits with the 





proportionate increase of liabilities to policyholders ? Of what use other- 
wise is the so-called security? Such, briefly are the views held on this 
subject, and they are finding expression slowly but surely. Fires in the 
Dominion are keeping within reasonable bounds as to number and 
amounts, and prospects favor a profitable year to the companies. The 
Agricultural, of Watertown, has opened an agency in Prince Edward Is- 
land, and has so far done exceedingly well in the quality and quantity of 
business secured. The old Agricultural deserves success in Canada. 

The Dominion Government has not yet given up the project of life in- 
surance, and the probability is that at the next session of Parliament, now 
not far off, the plan will be completed, and an act passed to give it effect. 
To be a success, the plan adopted, be it what it will, must be an improve- 
ment on that carried on in Britain. But in any case the Government will 
meet with strong opposition from the life companies, which do not regard 
with favor any such project, and will struggle against it, ‘‘ tooth and nail,” 
to the last. They regard life assurance their special domain, and think 
Governments should not dabble in such matters. Still not a few of our 
public men regard life insurance by Government not enly desirable but 
necessary, and there can be no questioning the fact that a well-devised 
plan of Government life assurance, faithfully carried out, would be a great 
boon to the people. It would almost seem that such a plan would be a 
direct benefit to the companies themselves in the increased agitation and 
attention it would give tolife insurance. There are always two sides to a 
question, and it might be well for the companies to thoroughly canvass 
both sides of this one before finally deciding against Government life as- 
surance. 

The latest item in life matters here is the announcement in to-day’s 
papers of the North American Mutual Life Insurance Company, incor- 
porated by Act of Dominion Parliament, May, 1879, and now duly or- 
ganized and ready for business; Head Office, Toronto. The Company 
has a guarantee fund of $100,000, subscribed by about forty responsible 
persons, There is to be an industrial branch, the policies in which are to 
be non-participating, and it is expected that the profits from this branch 
will be sufficient to make a fair return for the use of the guarantee fund, 
and thus free the mutual branch from all charges on that account. Ancther 
prominent feature is that all claims in the industrial branch are to be paid 
twenty-four hours after proofs of death are received. Your correspon- 
dent regards with peculiar delight and satisfaction every step in that direc- 
tion of making life assurance popular, for it should and must take a lead- 
ing position in the progress of civilization as a chief means towards affect- 
ing man’s social comfort and happiness. Lyn. 
TORONTO, October 25, 1880. 


HARTFORD. 


England Accepts Per Simmons’ Advice—Return ! Oh Wanderer, Return—The Con- 
necticut Done up Brown—Per Simmons Does a Friendly Act for his Friend, the 
Ex-Pr—An Ancient Underwriter who Loved Darkness Rather Than Light—A 
Baltimore Insurance Broker Advertises His Wants—Had He Lived Would Have 
Been the Oldest Man in the World—A Ministerial Foker—An Insurance Gobbler 
Gobbles a Gobbler—Petroleum Products—The Devil's Own Invention—A Car- 
buretter Explodes—Rise in Furniture—A Student's Lamp Lights Out. 


[From Our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

I WAs unaware when I wrote my last communication to THE SPECTATOR 
that Per Simmons was so generally read in England, and was quite un- 
prepared for the sudden acceptance of his suggestion in regard to putting 
down the management of foreign companies in Hartford; but it appears 
by the press that advice has been speedily followed by two of the largest 
and best of the English companies, viz., the Lion, and the Scottish Union 
and National. 

That old veteran and war-horse, general agent Bassett, of the tna, 
arrived home yesterday after a three months and a half very pleasant trip 
throughout Europe, and we are glad once more to see his well-known 
face among us. J. D. Browne, who has been for ten years the secretary of 
the Hartford, and for several years previous special agent, has accepted 
the recently vacated presidency of the Connecticut Fire. Mr. Browne is 
well and favorably known throughout the entire fraternity from East to 
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West, with whom he is deservedly popular, as with the Hartford agents, 
and cannot but bring strength and business to this already thoroughly 
sound and prosperous institution. Mr. Bennett, the late president, has 
received and accepted the United States management of the Lion and the 
Scottish Union and National, without any doubt, on the strength of the 
very strong endorsement he has always received from your Hartford cor- 
respondent. That gentlemen has our sympathy in his new departure, and 
it is with the greatest sincerity we wish him the highest success ; for he is, 
I think, your correspondent’s best friend. Four of the “ old Connecticut ” 
directors have accepted trusteeships for the United States of these new 
comers, viz., Hon. Henry C. Robinson and J. R. Redfield, of Hartford, 
for the Scottish Union and National, and Julius Catlin, Jr., of New York, 
and Rodney Dennis, of Hartford, for the Lion. The well-known character 
and prominent business connections of these men cannot but give the com- 
panies additional prestige, and secure them the entire confidence of our 
community. The Hon. Henry C. Robinson was the former mayor of our 
city, and is a director and an attorney in the Connecticut Mutual Life, in 
the New York and New Haven Railroad, the Connecticut Fire Insurance 
Company and other prominent institutions, J. R. Redfield is cashier of 
one of our strongest national banks, and also trustee for numerous large 
estates. Julius Catlin, Jr., is of the firm of Catlin & Co., wholesale mer- 
chants, Church street, New York ; and Rodney Dennis is the well-known 
manager of the Travelers Insurance Company of this city, also trustee of 
our largest savings bank and numerous other institutions. But this 
arrangement has been so thoroughly discussed by the insurance press, 
that I will fillno more space in my letter with it, but endeavor to give 
something to your readers fresher and more interesting. 

What underwriters were up to before the revolutionary war can be seen 
trom the following advertisement copied literally from tne Maryland 
Journal and the Baltimore Advertiser, published Friday, August 20, 1723: 

Thomas Brereton, Commission and Insurance Broker, carefully 
acknowledges the favor of his friends, and hopes for a continuance of 
their correspondence. He has now for sale a pocket of good hops, a ten- 
inch new cable, and wants to buy a egro girl about 12 years old. 

What has our friend Dr. Bombaugh got to say in regard ts our illustrious 
Baltimore predecessors in the profession ? 

They tell a good story of the eminent Dr. Strong, formerly pastor of the 
old Centre church, of Hartford,—old-fashioned orthodox. The building 
of the Universalist church in this city at that time was a great eye-sore to 
the good old doctor. One of his rural associates walking down the street 
past the edifice, which was rapidly approaching completion, inquired of 
the doctor: *“* What is this fine building going up?” “ Oh, I don’t know,” 
replied the doctor, “ I believe it is some new fangled Fire Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

Most of our insurance men have become accustomed on their railroad 
travels to the well-known trick of twenty minutes for dinner and then 
ringing off the train before they have got half through, white the victim is 
waiting for things to cool. One of our well-known adjusters got even, 
however, the other day, with a former experience, when having just got 
started on some red-hot soup, the conductor sung out, ‘‘all-aboard.” 
Having deposited his half dollar at the start, determined to get his moneys 
worth, to the astonishment and dismay of the restaurant-keeper, he grabbed 
the whole of a cold roastand jumped ontothetrain. It is said himself and 
friends required no further refreshments in the eating line between Albany 
and Chicago. 

We do not believe that any machine has ever yet been discovered, in- 
vented or developed, by which gasoline, naphtha, benzine, or any of the 
lighter products of petroleum can be used with safety, either for stoves, 
lighting, heating, carburetting or any other purpose, and daily this theory 
is being practically verified by those underwriters who keep track of the 
accidents occuring from the use of these infernal incendiary machines, 
very few of which, comparatively, come to the service or get abroad from 
the immediate locality of the accident. This was more fully illustrated in 
one of our large cities recently by the introduction of a carburetter into one 
of the leading hotels. At the meeting of the underwriters, one of the 
members of the association made strong objections to the introduction of 
this carburetter and gave hisreasons therefor. The board, however, voted 
to admit the use of this carburetter, but in consequence of the vigorous 
protest of the one member, voted to appoint a committee of one to investi- 

gate and report—the dissenting member constituting that committee. He 
made his report in full, still continuing his strenuous objection to its use. 
The board first voted to lay the report on the table, but least this might not 


be showing proper respect to a committee of their own choosing, they ap- 
pointed a new committee of three. While this committee was investigat- 
ing, they were aided in their efforts by a tremendous explosion of the 
machine itself, which blew out one large show-window, blowing up the 
room and sending the furniture of the occupant high into the air. This 
argument being somewhat incontrovertible, the machine was at once dis- 
pensed with and the manufacturer of it paid alldamages. These so-called 
student lamps, looked upon by the manufacturers as the very model of 
security, are also open to similar, but perhaps not so strong, objections. 
Many of them are very far from safe—in fact very dangerous to leave alone, 
as illustrated in this city the other day by one of our well-known citizens. 
Going into one of our principal crockery stores, he was urged, on account 
of the poor quality of the gas, to buy one of the student lamps there for sale. 
Objecting strongly thereto that he never used kerosene, the owner assured 
him that this one lamp was absolutely safe and that nothing but the mirac- 
ulous interposition of a superhuman power could ever produce an acci- 
dent. So he bought the lamp, took it home and lighted it, but the very 
first night, while the family were in another room overhead, the lamp being 
by itself in the reading room, on coming down stairs they found the 
lamp on the floor and the oil on fire the whole length of the carpet, and the 
whole property was saved from destruction only by the most timely dis- 
covery and the most vigorous effort. PER SIMMONS. 
HARTFORD, October 27, 1880. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


FIRE INSURANCE REMINISCENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


No stock or policyholder has ever suffered on account of companies 
doing too little insurance business in the city and suburbs of New York. 
Thousands of them suffered and the companies failed by reason of too 
much business. The following is the practical proof of the first declara- 
tion, being a list of companies that voluntarily discontinued doing busi- 
ness during the past twenty-five years : 


Henry Clay. Safeguard. Galhatan. 

East River. Ridgewood. Grocers. 
Homestead. Enterprise. Guaranty. 

Central Park. Adriatic No. t. Produce Exchange. 
Goodhue. Wall Street No. +. 

Commerce. Wall Street No. 2. 


Each enjoyed a brief existence, and saved financially their stockholders 
and patrons by a steadfast adherence to business principles. They were 
not overwhelmed by a too strong desire to become suddenly rich, or, after 
wading into the pool of sharp competition, stopped short and transferred 
their business to their more bold and venturesome competitors, and left 
them to continue their race for fame and renown. Alas, some of these 
came to an early grave and business disgrace. 

The following named companies serve as the proof of the second declara 
tion, that many failed by reason of too much business : 


Morris. | Etna No. 1. | Holland Purchase. 
Harmony. Market No. 1. Farmers Joint Stock. 
Washington No. r. Excelsior. | Corn Exchange No. 2. 
Security. | Capital. | Brewers and Maltsters. 
Orange County. | Buffalo City. | Atlantic No. 2. 
Metropolitan. | Baltic. Commonwealth. 
Manhattan No. 1. | Humboldt. | Amity. 

Irving No. 1. Lorrillard No. 1. | Astor. 

Fulton. | Indemnity. Etna No. 2. 

Fireman’s Fund. St. Marks. Market No. 2. 

Corn Exchange No. 1. Washington No, 2. North America. 
Beekman, Oswego and Onondaga. New York and Yonkers. 
Atlantic No. 1. Poughkeepsie. Buffalo Fire. 

Arctic. New York Central. Croton. 

International. Mercantile Mutual. New Amsterdam. 


Adriatic No, 2. 
All struggled boldly, some of them manfully, bringing to the aid of 
capital a splendid talent for the business. Local unholy competition 
forced many to outside cities for existence solely for a time, resulting in 
an untimely death by the fire fiend in the great conflagrations of Portland, 
Chicago and Boston. These calamities served to make the death of some 


Homestead, of Watertown. Lamar No. 1. 








appear respectable, instead of exposing the actual mismanagement of 
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which made their demise only a question of time, During their brief 
careers, they formed an invidious example for the present companies. 

The following table exhibits the financial condition of the existing New 
York companies, which have survived the shock of hard times and with- 
stood the withering influence of irregular practices : 



















































| 
re od Last 
Conpanuis aid-up |\Net Surplus) Par of Latest Semi- 
: | Capital. | Fuly1,1880.' Shares. Sales. Annual 
Dividend. 
BR rdcuenaeucosesacans $400,000 $529.510 50 130 4 
American Exchange 200,000 70,593 100 105 5 
BOWERY ccoccccecccccece = 300,000 421,286 25 200 10 
DIORBGEY <.ccccccccccccccccce 200,000 310, 46 25 213 8 
Brooklyn.... 153,000 218,712 17 195 10 
DEE sinksbudadacrevinentenwe 300,000 487,598 ° 200 10 
CRcanenwe cow 210,000 171,757 7o 125 5 
Se iticnvicmnewennne none 250,000 103,725 100 135 5 
SE Rcnsnsenccccednerewecs 300,000 2,860 30 60 mri 
oe SRS errr 200,000 83,872 50 100 4 
See eee 1,000,000 1,150,661 100 180 6.92 
BED an. ccuscccncseseceverse 300,000 596,418 40 202 1% 
Empire City......-- blpicitematd 200,000 72,970 100 92% 3% 
ee 200,010 91,889 30 105 5 
BRTRIEE cncccccwccesccccccece 200,000 137,200 5° 127 7% 
Cy ne 204,000 70,602 17 100 3% 
Firemen’s Trust ESR Te 150,000 735739 10 110 5 
Franklin and Emporium...--.-. 200,000 1445427 100 112 6 
German-American ...........- 1,000,000 926,950 100 148 5 
Germania...........-..------- 1,000,000 807,368 | 5° 145 5 
C'S Eee 200,000 495,056 10 200 5 
SEE dneysndqeoccenescusceree 200,000 124,467 50 114% 5 
Greenwich... } 200,090 350,187 25 280 15 
GOUBIE .cccdcccncesecesce== 200,000 23,833 100 75 3 
ee | 150,000 | 132,682 15 135 5 
ee 500,000 730,285 50 165 5 
di catihin sialon inde’ 200,000 | 45.714 5° 90 | 5 
| SE 31000,000 | 1,366,888 100 134 5 
DE isvceceues esos 150,000 25244 25 63 | Passed. 
Ee 500,060 150,228 5c 105 | 5 
Importers and Traders -.....-- 200,000 74,418 50 98 | 5 
DIU cncvnsenecneccescesseses 200,000 11,179 100 68 4 
_—— a ; 200,000 292,229 30 138 5 
GOO 5 60s cccccccconcen 150,c0o | 197,196 20 174% 10 
Knickerbocker 280,000 7,817 40 64 Passed, 
DI cescccncscsvesosusss 150,000 115,730 5° 120% 5 
i btisncaddnoncedsoorenens 00,000 67,097 100 105 5 
On 150,000 12,480 2 76 | 4 
Long Island 300,000 243,251 50 117% 5 
DEE Diccwencevsesonscaccson 300,000 30,2 25 75 4 
Manhattan 250,000 140,812 100 104 | 5 
Manufacturers and Builders. -- 200,000 198,563 100 | 139 | 6 
ee a 150,000 166,213 50 165 | 7 
Mechanics and Traders..-.-...-. 200,000 241,480 25 152% | 6 
EE 200,000 36,101 50 | 86 5 
SD ctewascescacecoeseus 200,000 174,024 50 125 5 
DT cniasenanaihevkenveus | 200,000 103,656 50 | «38 | 5 
eis aeacnnews snch oes 200,000 | 168,505 50 | 166 7 
| EES Ee 200,000 | 102,509 37% | 107 5 
New York and Boston..... 200,000 11,882 100 | 60 ao 
[SS eS 300,000 19,869 | 100 } 66 3% 
New York Equitable....-- i 210,000 318,877 35 160 5 
ok 200,000 120,620 100 120 5 
EE isancnewsccosecesoeese 500,000 570,973 50 | 160 - 
eS a aa 350,000 112,831 25 |} 115% 4 
Ee 200,000 409,086 25 | 226 10 
 nibetscianheormtenwswewee 200,000 951537 100 | 433 6 
ee 150,000 98,114 50 | 108 5 
Peter Cooper. 150,000 201,388 20 | 180 8 
Phenix 1,000,000 452,387 50 | 120 5 
DT aaneestedecnden= | 200,000 34,660 5° 8x 5 
Republic - 300,c00 23,118 100) | 75 3% 
Rutgers me 200,000 | 196.294 25 | 359 10 
i on vendadescevense 200,000 Impaired. 25 | 60 Passed. 
| 2a 200,000 170,301 50 125 | 6.23 
aS 500,000 135,014 100 110 5 
Se antugdsercdssccseceure 200,000 35,182 100 80 3% 
IL nibanevadaeideuwews 200,000 143,382 25 120 5 
aaa 300,000 94,865 25 106 5 
ED SUNN nce ccccqaccevess 250,000 | 221,374 25 125 5 
CS ee 300,000 122,964 10 105 5 
Williamsburgh City 250,000 | 437,314 5° 2025 10 
Metropolitan Plate Glass...... 100,000 48,835 100 120 5 


Whether the above named continue to exist on the theory of ‘‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest,” remains to be seen. We see them now, with their 
wealth and health, many of them old veterans, rushing blindly into the 
dark future, wildly competing for business, assuming liabilities for less 
recompense than ever before and against all former experience. Some, 
acting upon the false dogma that time is nothing, assuming risks three 
and five years for two and three years’ present rates, which was not con- 
templated at the time that false doctrine was promulgated and had some 
semblance of equity at former rates, Officers and clerks are scrambling 
like jockies at a steeple chase, aided by agents, solicitors, brokers, sub- 
agents, fieldmen, surveyors, henchmen, lackeys, and last but not least 
adjusters, appraisers, negotiators and wreckers, requiring a goodly part of 
the premiums either for salaries, commission, or time, for time has now 
become one of the factors in the bargain between the propertyowner and 
insurance companies. No experience warrants such expenditure to obtain 
and force business. 











The agents appear to have demoralized the companies, the companies 
in turn demoralize the brokers, and the three rapidly tending to demoral- 
ize the stockholders, which causes distrust in the propertyowners that well 
nigh ruins and prevents the employment of capital for the protection of the 
community against loss by fire or the danger of inland navigation. 

These are the prime causes of unjust legislation, the enacting of odious 
laws to tax a business out of existence that ought to be fostered for the 
public good. The average lawmaker says, “ Any business that can pay 
from fifteen to fifty per cent for procuring business, must and shall bear 
some of the public burdens,” and the judiciary concurs. Rebates and 
commissions have had a demoralizing effect in the community, which con- 
ventions tending to centralization, can never counteract or efface. These 
things have had growth while the New York Board of Underwriters, a 
corporate body, existed. A national union will be no better, it will only 
enlarge the field. Large centralized capital in this country must wait 
another fifty years before it can assert itself; America is too young and 
thrifty to yoke. Aspirations are too equally divided in any business in 
this century. 

In view of the foregoing, I would suggest the following remedy. Calla 
public meeting of stockholders, and at that meeting select one stockholder 
(not an officer, agent or director in any company) for each existing com- 
pany and agency in this State, as an executive committee, which shall 
select a rate committee of nine to be composed of three old experienced 
insurance surveyors, three old experienced brokers (not agents), and three 
experienced mechanics, one of whom shall be a chemist. The duty of this 
rate committee to be to prepare an equitable code of rates per year upon 
all the major part of property in cities, villages and towns in the State of 
New York, that shall bear fairly between capital and the public necessity 
for fire insurance. When adopted by said executive committee, the tariff 
to be recommended to the companies and agencies of this State to be the 
minimum rate for each class of risk for the space of five years. The stock- 
holders should also select a committee of three, one commission merchant, 
one insurance broker and one insurance agent, whose duty it shall be to 
determine what rebate (if any) and what commission would be equitable 
to allow upon business under the scale of rates so recommended, the same 
to be the maximum compensation for the space of five years. If a system 
like this can be carried into practice, no complaint will be heard of unjust 
laws, taxes, valued policies, large rebate and commission upon a business 
so important to the public welfare. 


NEw York, October 20, 1880. OLp TIMER, 





THE KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In looking over the last number of THE SpecTaTor, I notice that an 
agent asks about the Knights of Honor, and says he understands the 
Knights number nearly 5,000. Yes, they do, and 95,000 added to the 
5,000. Texas alone has nearly 6,000 members and about 140 lodges. 
The order organized in 1875, and gives to each member an insurance of 
$2,000 at a cost of $14 per year on all members from 21 to 45 years of 
age. Since organization, the order paid, up to May 1, 1880, 1263 death 
claims, amounting to $2,507,094. In 1878 and 1879, yellow fever carried 
off 192 members and advanced the cost to $19 per member. The number 
of deaths in the order during these years was 463; total deaths in 1879 
and 1880, to May 1, 556; and $1,112,000.00 paid to widows, at a cost of 
$14 per member, and I may say no claim against the order has been 
contested. All officers of the supreme lodge are under heavy bonds, as 
are also the secretary and treasurer of subordinate lodges, in proportion 
to amount of funds handled by them. The expenses of the supreme 
lodge last year amounted to $24,000, and were paid by the subordinate 
lodges. When the amount of funds in supreme treasurer’s hands does 
not amount to $2,000, he notifies all the lodges, over 2,000 in number, and 
they remit the amount of assessment, $1 per member, and immediately 
assess the members again $1 each. They also give the members thirty days 
notice to raise the money which is paid to the treasurer of the subordinate 
lodges, and held till ordered in by supreme lodge. The order is growing 
very fast, more so than was expected. The supreme treasurer is located 
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at Jamestown, N. Y. All applicants for membership must have a good 
moral standing, and undergo medical examination as in life insurance. 


FIRE AGENT. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THERE are low-priced brokers and high-priced brokers. There are 
some whose entrance to an office is the signal for smiles, and others whose coming 
causes all hands to frown. There is as much difference in the manners and cus- 
toms of these industrious gentlemen as in the companies themselves. Some pay 
promptly and some are proverbially slow. A certain number invariably offer ex- 
cellent mercantile risks and others stick to special hazards. A long chapter might 
be written on the peculiarities of the insurance brokers of this city. At present it 
must suffice to say that they present as rnany phases of character as can be found 
in the individual membership of any other class. As a whole we are obliged to say 
that they work as hard and generally as faithfully as any of their maligners, and 
the few dishonest cases shculd not discredit the entire brotherhood. 


% % “ 


COUNTRY risks are pouring into the city trom the West in quantity 
and quality suggestive of the idea that somebody is trying to break the home rate. 
The brokers who handle these risks here do not find it so easy as f_rmerly to place 
their offerings. The number of companies is circumscribed and the readiness to 
swallow country risks is growing smaller every year. The more distant the locality 
the harder it is to secure accceptances. One broker lately remarked that he had 
covered $100,000 upon property in Scotland easier than he could cover one-fifth of 
that sum upon the best risk in Texas. The most aggravating feature which the 
brokers peddling country risks encounter is, the oft-experienced fact that the 
risks have been carried from door to door at an earlier day by some of their active 
competitors. 

*% te * 


IT is assumed that in placing low-priced insurance one broker can 
accomplish more than another, and there are several in New York who are rated as 
champions in that respect. When one of them is bea’en by a rival, the applica 
tion clerks and officials of companies are filled with astonishment. Such a case 
occurred recently with reference to the insurance upon a new school-book printing 
establishment just started in Brooklyn. The risk is probably superior to the aver- 
age of the best printing offices in the country. If asked for a low rate on such a 
risk after full survey, the majority of companies would answer ‘‘one per cent,” 
and a few might go as low as eighty, but a big Brooklyn firm took the whole line 
and covered it in conservative companies at even forty cents on building and sixty 
on stock and machinery. The broker who expected to have it bid sixty and seventy 
five, and Oh! what a wailing was heard when he lost it. 


*% * * 


THE gossip concerning the new Scotch-English combination was 
quite lively for a fewdays. The appointment of Mr. Bennett as manager of the 
twocompanies—the ‘‘Lion”’ and ‘‘ Scottish Union and National'’—was a surprise to 
the street, as we have no doubt it was to Mr. Bennett himself. The gossips had 
previously decided upon a different nomination for each company, and we fancy 
that the callers at the ‘‘ Royal”’ office and at the Windsor hotel were sorely disap- 
pointed by the result. Aboveall, the pilgrims to the ‘‘ ould country” who came 
back in August, sanguine if not confident, must have groaned when they heard the 
news. It seemed to many of the gossips that a certain firm who had done so much 
to bring these companies to America were entitled to some sympathy, and it is due 
to these parties to say that they received it. 


% % * 


A BoArD of Trustees of an English company in this city recently 
did a smart thing. When government bonds were selling at 110%, they sold 
$200,000 at that price and simply held the funds a few weeks, and then bought 
back the same bonds at 108. It was a_neat piecefof financiering and resulted in a 
handsome profit. 

* *% * 


THE Convention of Underwriters, which met in this city on the 2oth, 
grappled with the subject of insurance on profits, but to no purpose. Our urder- 
writers fear the result of this innovation, chiefly as an incentive to incendiarism in 
its effect upon policies covering buildings, machinery and stock, but the matter is 
one which is beyond the control of underwriters in their collective capacity. So 





long as companies are willing to insure “ profits,” so long will profits be insured. 
Probably like many other questions of this sort there is a happy medium between 
the views of the most radical companies and the most radical merchants. The story 
is told that recently an application went the rounds of the companies in this city 
for insurance upon the profits of a Michigan saw mill! By and bye we shall hear 
of profit policies on oil stills, and that will cap the climax ! 


* * * 


THE Buffalo German Insurance Company withdrew trom this city 
in January, 1879, because rates were on the down grade, but has reconsidered its 
stay-away resolution and come back again. It has launched out into the dry goods 
district with a fearless determination to gather in premiums while the harvest lasts. 
By and by the Orient and others, which have from time to time withdrawn, will 
follow the example of the Buffalo German. 


* * * 


AT last the French Corporation (La Caisse) has re-insured its risks 
and withdrawn—that agony is over. The remarkable feature about the final 
winding up, was the pos‘tive assertion of some folks that the company intended 
going out, and of others that it would continue. We betray no secret in saying 
that there were several offers on both sides for re-insurance, pending the closing 
scenes. The company’s career has never been a happy one in this country. It 
was constantly getting out of the frying-pan into the fire, by first making foolish 
contracts and then trying to get rid of them by others of the same foolish sort. As 
a whole its loss will not be mourned and its absence only tend to increase the de- 
mand for companies which do not easily give up the struggle nor succumb to poor 
management. 

*% * * 


THERE are rumors afloat that another French company is on the 
eve of reinsurance and withdrawal. We refer to ‘‘ La Confiance."” This com- 
pany came here in the midst of an unprofitable season, and plunged into business 
like a veteran fortified by years of experience and an unlimited treasury. The 
official returns for the first six months of the present year are suggestive of strong 
reasons why the company should be tired of the American sport. Its risks in this 
country were designed to be half reinsured in a French Company having its Paris 
office in the same building with ‘‘ La Confiance,"’ called the ‘* Midi,” but how it 
has managed since the New York anti-reinsurance law took effect, we cannot say. 
The fact of the matter is that French companies do not ‘‘take” as popularly as 
those from England in this country. 


% * * 


A SUB-MANAGER of another English company is in the city. 
and there are various stories in circulation relative to impending changes in 
the chief managership of the company for this country. It is so easy to start 
such stories, and the insurance fraternity is now so credulous, that the most 
trifling fact is magnified into arumor of mammoth proportions. In this particular 
case the tongue of Dame Rumor has been wagging for two years upon the subject 
of internal dissensions in the United States management of the office in question, 
and, considering the last six months’ record as the groundwork of unfavorable 
opinions in the head office abroad, it was assumed that the arrival of a sub-man- 
ager meant decapitation. Itis, however, all rumor;; ‘‘ only this and nothing more.”’ 


* * & 


THERE are several disgusted individuals in this city who are resolved 
that hereafter they will devote their energies to minding their own business and 
letting somebody else pull out the chestnuts from the fire. This is a very old story. 
It has happened over and over again, and probably will continue to happen so long 
as ambitious eyes are turned upon distant objects. The persons who go abroad 
and try to induce foreign insurance companies to come to this country, have very 
generally failed. What they usually accomplish is to pave the way for somebody else 
to reap the benefits of their labor. We can count at least ten persons who have 
spent thousands of dollars, and months of time, influencing companies to try their 
luck in this country, not one of whom are now enjoying the fruits of their trouble. 
Others have reaped where they have sown. 


*% * * 


By one of those unaccountable slips which will occasionally occur, 
in our last number we were betrayed into saying what we did not intend to say in 
relation to the fro rata rule in estimating unearned premiums, or the reserve on 
unexpired fire risks. ‘‘ A fair illustration of this rate," should bave read ‘‘ of this 
rule.” ‘ The reserve on this amount at 50 per cent would be $2,500,” should have 
read ‘‘the reserve on this amount of unexpired business at 50 per cent would be 
$5,000." ‘* The unearned premium would be $2,500, on which the reserve at 50 
per cent would be $1,250,’ should have read ‘‘ on which unexpirec business the re- 
serve at 50 per cent would be $2,500."". ‘‘ As each has 50 per cent of the unreserved 
premium,” should have read ‘‘or the unearned premium.” ‘‘ Producing the 
same balance of premium,” should have read ‘‘ volume of premium.” ‘Yet the 
rate says not,” should have read “rule says not.” ‘‘If experience would show 
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that So per cent of the unearned premium,” should have read ‘‘or the unearned 
premium.” ‘‘ According to class of risks experienced‘”’ should have read ‘‘risks 
estimated.”’ 

% % % 

THE smoke-consuming engine invented by Mr. David Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati, is said to be a complete success. The peculiarity of the invention consists 
in a series of four arches of varying heights, built of fire bricks and rising from the 
sides of the furnace to the bottom of the boiler. Between the third and fourth 
arches is a large open heat-chamber. The coal is retained in the fire-bed, in front 
of the three arches, until the oxygen and coal gases combine and pass under the 
arches all aflame into the heat chamber, where they produce an intense heat devoid 
of any smoke. 

+ % * 


THE Underwriters of Chicago have united in a protest against the 
use of gasoline stoves, and have given notice that all policies issued by them are 
rendered void by their use. Over twenty-five accidents caused by the explosion of 
gasoline have occurred in Chicago during the past year. These villainous inven- 
tions are urged upon the public by lying individuals, who, despite all warnings, 
and the record of these stoves, proclaim them harmless, The manufacture or sale 
of gasoline stoves should be interdicted. 


* % *% 


THE Mutuals in fire insurance, and the Co-operatives in life, are 
making things pretty lively in Ohio. Legitimate insurance in that State has to 
fight these excrescences on every hand. The epidemic of ‘‘ cheap insurance,” like 
every other, must run its course, and the people must learn by experience that 
they cannot get something for nothing, especially insurance indemnity. A few 
heavy assessments will heal its craze; nothing else will. 


oe “ . 
“s * < 


THERE are groanings, inward and outward, upon the demoralized 
condition of the business and of the oppressive features of adverse legisiation in 
several States. Somehow it is assumed that in frequent meetings there may be 
relief. We wouldn't for the world discourage that belief, but when we see the 
officers of the companies, who decry the sad condition of the business, assenting to 
contracts which continue and increase the demoralization, it causes astonishment. 
The day that the late convention met in this city, to redress grievances and promote 
the general healih of the business, a broker was going the rounds of the city 
offices with a paper granting permission for unlimited night work in a prominent 
manufacturing establishment in a suburban village without charge. There were 
sixty-seven companies on the list. Of these fifty-nine granted the privilege gratis, 
four charged at the rate of twenty-five cents for the time of their policies, three 
companies had withdrawn from the city or reinsured, and one refused the privilege 
at less than double rates. Of the first fifty-nine, forty-seven were represented on 
the floor of the convention trying to promote reform, 


* % *% 


THE Mercantile, of Cleveland, has reinsured most of the Eastern 
risks in the Queen on a basis of twenty two and a half per cent commission, and 
retired to its Lake Erie home; and the American Central, St. Paul and Traders 
are about all the Western companies left in the city now, and we should not be 
surprised if one of thes? should quit at any moment. The Mercantile belongs to 
the class known as ‘‘ small but respectable.” 


* *% * 


A PRETTY good story is told of the vice-president of an Eastern 
company who recently visited New York on his wedding trip. He wended his way 
down-town one day and met a broker friend who urged him to accept a line upon a 
risk, which was not in the bailiwick of his New York agent. The vice-president 
tried in vain to get rid of his tormentor, and finally turned upon him and said: 
‘*I'm in no condition to grant insurance to anybody now, I feel as though I needed 
some myself."’ 

* * % 


WE understand that another Colorado company, called the “Colorado, 
of Denver,” is operating in this vicinity through Jersey City parties. Its policy 
was lately tendered to a city broker by the Newark agent of the ‘‘ Hanover”’ and 
other companies, and promptly refused. We cannot for an instance suppose that 
the Hanover people are willing that their Newark agent shall be identified with 
wild cat companies, but they should know that this party has cast the shadow of 
the Hanover's respectability upon his own name, in trying to push off doubtful 
companies upon unsuspecting brokers. 


*% *% * 


WAREHOUSE insurance is no longer in demand beyond the ordinary 
capacity of the market. It has lessened sensibly within sixty days, and save intwo 
or three cases there is no call which cannot be supplied quickly at the old rates of 
thirty-five cents. The amounts canceled in bonded stores and the Hudson River 
Railroad Warehouses have left many companies with only a moiety of their lines 
n force, and the policies which have xpired lately have been largely dropped. 











Three months ago warehouse demands were far in excess of the supply, anda 
corner was threatened, but now the reverse is true. Goods were piled up rapidly 
and sold freely and thus reduced the aggregate insurance by millions. Some ofthe 
companies are apparently sorry now they hadn't any. 


*% % % 


A LOss in reported to various companies insuring the property of the 
Thames Rice Mill, Limited, of London. It is insignificant but suggests the 
thought that these risks will and do burn even under cautious and careful English 


management. 
% * 1 

A BATCH of policies were lately exhibited in a city office which pre- 
sented the most extraordinary range of rate on record. They all covered a risk on 
the outer edge but still within the dry goods district. There was one policy at forty- 
five, five at fifty, four at fifty-five, seventeen at sixty, five at seventy, four at seventy- 
five, twelve at eighty, one at eighty-five, three at ninety, three at $1.00, five at $1.10, 
six at $1.15, two at $1.20, seven at $1.25, and one at $1.50. Hurrah for uniform 


rates ! 
*% * *& 


AN agency noted more for its high commissions than its careful dis- 
crimination lately experienced a singular inconvenience caused by an apparent 
ignorance of ‘‘ how not to doit.” A renewal had been ordered of a policy upon 
which an increase in rate had been demanded, and, after a lengthy argument, 
agreed to. When the renewal was delivered it was made out at the old rate and on 
mentioning the fact the agent explained that the renewal having been made out and 
reported to the home office at the old rate he preferred to let it go at that rather 
than disturb the transaction cn thecompany’s books. As the company by this plan 
lost fifteen cents in the rate, it is quite evident that a system of book-keeping which 
precludes an increase in premium after a renewal is once reported should be forth- 
with patented. 

* 1 * 


ABOUT two years ago the Boston offices lost a risk which they had 
carried for many years upon a woolen mill near that city. They lost the risk 
through the machinations and manceuvering of New York companies. The next 
year the Boston boys sailed in and cut the New York rate, and by last year they 
got all the business back again, save a small line held in this city. They defeated 
the plotting of ‘‘ the rascally New Yorkers,” and enjoyed their triumph with a glee 
peculiar to Boston. Nowit is the turn of the New Yorkers. On the gth inst. the 
mill was burned, and the loss is total. 


*& “° 


WE have heard of an English company which issued a floating pol- 
icy (with the average clause attached) to an importing-house recently for the sum 
of $250,000. This seems an enormous sum for one company to carry, but in point 
of fact it covers, at all times, tenor twelve risks, and no one loss 1s possible beyond 
$50,000. But we are so accustomed to look at the amount insured as the amount of 
exposure that the mind fails to grasp the true intent and meaning of such a policy, 
It sounds large to say that the Royal once insured the Erie Railway property for 
$4,000,000, but it is altogether a different thing to say that the Royal carried no 
single risk over $20,000 at any one point. 


* ‘ % % 


A BUILDING on Reade street, running through to Chambers, was 
largely insured in one company asin the dry-goods dis'‘rict and charged accord- 
ingly, and in another office, next door to the first, at a lower rate because it fronted 
on Chambers street, and was outside of the dry-goods district. These cases are 
not numerous enough to create friction, but the same thing happened to a risk in 
a building on Wooster running through to South Fifth avenue. In one case it was 
insured as within the district because described as fronting Wooster street, and in 
another as without because described as ‘‘situated Nos. South Fifth avenue, 
extending through to and bring also Nos. Wooster street.’’ These incidents 
show how readily companies will shirk the responsibilities of their own compact 
when a smart trick of this kind offers itselt. In both cases the risks were no better 
or worse for their location, but the rates charged were governed by caprice and 
not by the tariff book. 








* *% % 


WE pitied three of the out-of-town presidents of companies repre- 
sented at the National Convention lately who were beset, morning, noon and 
night, by hungry applicants for their city agencies. They are not admitted to 
New York, and have no desire to be, but the city applicants were no respecters of 
persons, and hence did not believe that the aforesaid presidents were proof against 
their seductive wiles. It proved in the end that the New York fellows were 
wrong. Pa ™ ‘ 

IT is said that the secretary of a wealthy Pennsylvania corporation 
came to this city to effect some insutance and while here fell into the hands of a 
brokerage firm, who wined and din till his head was dizzy and his heart 
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He went home and reported the work all done, and said those New 
So they were. They made aclean ten per cent on 


merry. 
Yorkers were splendid fellows. 
his business! 

* * * 


THE record of La Caisse Generale in the United States shows the 
value of management. During the time this company has been operating in the 
American field, the aggregate of losses have been about 58 per cent, and about 
38 per cent for other expendi:ures, making in all about 96 per cent, and leaving but 
4 percent margin. It was in the East that the heaviest percentage of losses and 
expenditures were incurred. Under the management of the West, fair headway 
was made, and had the company been as well conducted elsewhere, the general 
record would have been better. 


% * % 


AN agent in Cincinnati insured the Second Presbyterian Church, of 
Covington, Ky., at 1 per cent forthree years. The church, which burned in Sep- 
tember last, had a shingle roof and is in close proximity to a planing mill, 60 by 
100 feet, on one side, from which it has been on fire four times, and a marble shop 
on the other side, twenty feet distant. What kind of underwriting is that ? 


*% * 3 


A CERTAIN well known risk on the West side in Chicago, on which 
the board rate is 3 per cent and is not considered desirable at that, is written by a 
prominent non-board agency at 1 percent. How is that for low ? 


* * *% 


CHICAGO Marine rates for October were : from Chicago or Milwaukee 
to ports on Lake Huron, go cents; to ports on Lake Erie, 60 cents; to ports on 
Lake Ontario, 75 cents; to Montreal, $1.15; all net. Such rates are simply re. 
diculous. What is the use of doing business for nothing? There will not bea 
dollar needed this year on Lake Marine. It doesseem as if all sense had left the 
business. 

% * * 

YOUNG men beware! You are watched, known and suspected ! 
We refer now to a number of fire insurance clerks, and in some cases occupying 
high and responsible positions, who frequent the pool-selling rooms on Barclay 
street and elsewhere in this city. Private detectives are at work who have “‘ spot- 
ted’’ the clerks in some of the principal fire offices in New York and reported them 
to their chiefs. Instances are reported where young men who complain that they 
cannot live on seven or eight dollars per week, have expended three and four dol- 
lars in one day in pool tickets. Employers have been warned, and we can inform 
these young sports that there is hardly one of them who has not been the subject of 
a special detective report in this connection. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

* . * 


THE retirement of the Fairfield is only one more added to the list of 
small companies forced to give up the unequal struggle for business. The reinsur- 
ance in the Niagara is a capital thing for the policyholders, and probably was the 
wisest act the directors have performed for several years. The Fairfield undertook 
to run a city branch on the basis of paying rent, salary and broker commissions, 
which combined cost the company about fifty per cent of the city premiums. There 
are other small companies ekeing out a precarious existence on terms quite as 
ridiculous. They should be warned in time. 


*% *% *% 


IT appears that there was a kind of sickly belief in the minds of the 
officers of some ot our local companies that the late Convention in this city would 
accomplish something toward reforming rates or establishing a tariff, and that there 
is great disappointment on account of the failure to witness the reports. The large 
companies were not in the humor for gratifying their smaller neighbors, and the 
small companies were unable to secure the desired action. There are, consequently, 
rumors of various companies being on the eve of early reinsurance. Several names 
have been mentioned, and among them the Lorillard—either with or without 
authority. It is regarded by a majority of our city underwriters that many of the 
smaller companies will gently pass away in the next six months, but the street 
gossips have bandied names to and fro with unprecedented looseness. There may 
be a small scare among these companies, but they will scarcely advertise their own 
contession of fatlure by announcing their intended retirement in advance of the 
fact. 

* * *% 

UPON the heels of the admitted demoralization of the fire insurance 
business, comes the announcement that the Hanover people intend to double their 
capital by appropria’'ing a portion of their large surplus to that object. The 
Hanover is one of the truly successful companies, and its stockholders have a keen 
sense that the dear public wishes large companies and large capitals behind them. 
This action speaks volumes in behalf of the prospects of the business in the sweet 
by-and-by. 

* * * 


AN English manager who has had some experience in negotiating 





treaties of reinsurance with various American companies, says that he could get all 
the reinsurance he wanted if he could provide fat offices for the retiring pres- 
idents or secretaries of local campanies. He says there are five or six New York 
companies whose officers would negotiate a reinsurance of all their risks inside of 
twenty-four hours, provided they were to be personally taken care of. All the ob- 
stacles to the retirement of several companies from the field are concentrated in the 
unwillingness of the chief executive officer to get out of the way. It is publicly 
hinted that the officers of a city company located in the Boreel building were willing 
to receive overtures for reinsurance in one of the foreign companies lately arrived 
here, on the single condi ion of being cared for in the new deal. Whether these 
gentlemen can all be provided with paying positions is more than we can decide, 
but it is morally evident that if liquidations and reinsurances continue in order, 
there will be considerable surplus of insurance talent, so called, on the market. 


*% * * 


BROKERS sometimes outwit themselves. One of them persuaded 
an English company not far from Pine and William streets to issue a large policy 
on a church for five years, at a frightfully low rate, upon the distinct understanding 
that he would provide all reinsurance required on the same terms. The amount 
ordered was $60,000, of which $30,000 was obrained at the same rate, $10,000 at an 
advance of fifteen cents, and $20,000 at an advance of thirty-five cents over the 
price received by the company reinsured. The broker stood the difference out of 
his commissions, which, by this silly performance, were whittled down to a pittance. 
On the first part of the trade he would have cleared $120, but the reinsurance 
fiasco cost him $105. 

% * 

A ROW of new dwellings, up-town in this city, were lately insured 
in a city company, on a basis of twenty-five cents (with 16 per cent rebate to the 
owner), for five years, which is about the worst instance we have yet heard. The 
policy was made to read thirty cents, but by a double discount, the net rete to the 
owner was 21% cents for five years! Something like this has been reported from 
Brooklyn, but thus far Manhattan island has escaped such preposterous cases. It 
is not over six years since twenty-five cents per annum was considered the correct 
rate for New York dwellings, but that day will never be seen again unless a Chi- 
cago conflagration or an earthquake destroys one half of all the companies. Any- 
body who would pay twenty-five cents per year for a dwelling house risk now would 
be deemed insane. 











COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Canada Guarantee Company and its Enemies. 


THE Canada Guarantee Company has suffered more abuse and mali- 
cious insult at the bands of unscrupulous persons than almost any other honorable 
insurance corporation which has come under the notice of THE SPECTATOR. 
These onsets have been spurred on by individuals whose interests—pecuniary and 
otherwise—would be directly and indirectly subserved by the downfal! of the com- 
pany. Thus far, however, through the energetic efforts of the promoters of the 
Canada Guarantee, and their friends, the slanderous assertions and charges have 
been so shown up and exploded in the Canadian courts and before the eyes of the 
public that the popularity of the company has increased, and calumny proved a 
blessing in disguise. The attempts to wound the reputation and detract the busi- 
ness of the Canada Guarantee have not been confined to the Dominion of Canada. 
Effort has recently been made in the United States to put it down in the eyes of 
the people and to prevent, if it so desired, the establishment of agencies over the 
line. It seems to have just been discovered that railway companies in the 
United States have their employees guaranteed against breach of trust by this 
Canadian corporation, whereas it is an established fact that the Canada Guarantee 
Company has in this way been meeting the convenience and preference of various 
banks and railway companies in the United States for the past three years. The 
assertion has been made that the company transacted in the United S:ates what is 
commonly styled ‘‘ underground” insurance. The corporations which are insured 
having inquired and satisfied themselves of the respectability and responsibility of 
the company had—and have—as perfect right to select it for their confidence and 
guaranty, as they possess the privilege to send elsewhere for goods which could 
not be purchased to their satisfaction at home. 

Various devices have been resorted to to follow out the system of slander insti- 
tuted against the company. A published letter (the writer of which, perhaps, 
conscientiously believed that the company was at fault) which has recently come 
to notice, among other wrongs done, couples the Canada Guarantee’s paid up 
capital ($51,380) with the amount held at risk ($4,663,500), while the assets, 
the true item to be compared with risks, are withheld, The injustice of this 
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is apparent. The ratio of the company’s assets ($130,645) as shown by the last 
sworn report to the Government, to the amount at risk is fully up to the average 
ratio of fire, guarantee or accident insurance companies. It has been caused to 
appear that an item of ‘‘estimated amount of premiums in hand but not yet 
received, $13,868," was counted as an asset. The sworn report made to the 
Dominion Government on December 31, 1879, by the Canada Guarantee Com- 
pany, counts the item of ‘‘ Provision for unearned Premiums, $13,868,” asa 
liability. The net surplus over all liabilities, as shown by the same report, is 
$36,451. It is a matter of record that the sworn statement of Edward Rawlings, 
manager of the Canada Guarantee Company, in response to a charge made that 
it had been stated on the floor of the Dominion House that every claim against 
the company had been contested, avers that the proportion of claims paid to 
claims made, from the beginning of the company’s operations to date was 92 per 
cent; the claims awaiting the usual proofs at that time amounted to 4 per cent, 
while the remaining 4 per cent consisted of claims contested and in suit. The 
company has been in existence eight years and has contested but seven claims 
during that time—less than one a year. Full provision is made for contested 
claims in the liabilities reported in the company’s official statement of its condition. 
As indicative of its justification in resisting these claims, it is a matter of fact that 
the only two suits which have yet been decided have resulted in favor of the 
company and against the claimants. ‘ 

The individual who, it was alleged, made the assertion regarding the com- 
pany’s resisting all claims, corrected it publicly a few days after the slander 
had been circulated, in the following words: ‘‘ This is a mistake; what I did 
say was that I believe that in almost every instance they contested the claims, 
and if time had permitted me, I would have explained that I was aware that they 
did mot as a rule contest claims made by large companies, but it being six 
o'clock the Speaker left the chair and I had no opportunity of explaining. ’ 
Another erroneous report circulated that the last dividend was paid out of the 
reserve is due to the mistake of a newspap-r reporter who misunderstood a question 
put to the manager as to whether the dividend was paid without touching the re- 
serve, to which question the manager replied in the affirmative. The company’s 
last statement shows this. 

The Canada Guarantee, notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in its way, con- 
tinues to prosper. By dint of perseverance and honorable doing it has achieved a 
reputation consistent with tne company’s character. This reputation, after eight 
years’ building, stands the test of unjust attack like adamant. The company is a 
guarantee company against breach of trust solely, all its funds subscribed, applied, 
reserved, or deposited are for this one purpose. As a guarantee company exclus- 
ively, it stands alone on this Continent. The value of this system of insurance to 
large corporations in protecting them from the infidelity of individuals employed is 
now well known. It is a system which, dispensed separately from all other 
branches of insurance, can well absorb, if properly conducted, the attention of a 
company with better results than if it be conducted in conjunction with other 
branches, 


The German-American Insurance Company. 


CIRCUMSTANCES make men, it is very aptly said, and with equal 
truth it may be asserted that events make corporations. 

The German-American Insurance Company was born of the great Chicago fire 
of 1871, and as an indication of the vigorous character of the organization at its be- 
ginning, it is only necessary to refer to the fact that it opened up with $1,000,000 
cepital, at a time when millions of capital had been wiped out of existence by a 
disaster which staggered the insurance world. 

In March, 1872, the German-American was organized with a paid-up cash cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, with W. F. Heins, president, and John W. Murray, secretary. 
Immediately upon perfecting an organization, the company commenced operations 
as an agency company, and began establishing agencies in all parts of the coun- 
try. The German-American was organized for business and at once placed itsel¢ 
in position to obtain it. During the first ten months of its existence the premium 
receipts amounted to $520,348. In 1873, E. Elbermaun became president, John 
W. Murray, vice-president, and J. A. Silvey, secretary, who retain their respective 
positions at this time. The business of the company extends over the entire coun- 
try, and it has become one of the best known and most popular before the public, 
although it has been in operation less than a decade. From the outset this com- 
pany has pursued an energetic though conservative policy, and has omitted no 
opportunity to advance its business interests in a fair way. 

In accordance with this policy in 1873 the company created a Western Depart- 
ment at Chicago for all the territory between Pennsylvania and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and placed it under the management ot Eugene Cory, who had, by many 
years of experience as an underwriter and ‘general agent in this territory, acquired 
a valuable business acquaintance. The wisdom of this appointment has been 
abundantly verified in the rapid progress the company has made in the western 
field. 

In 1873, when the department was opened, the assets of the company amounted 
to $1,672,362, with a few agencies in the west. On January 1, 1880, the assets 
stood at $2,619,359, and the premium income for 1879 was $993,481, with the hand- 





some showing of net surplus above all liabilities of $875,666. This record suffi- 
ciently attests the progress the company has made, which is one of almost unparal- 
leled advance. 

For this record the western department is entitled to its full share of credit, 
From the small beginn‘ngs of the business in 1873, when the company was being 
planned, it has grown in 1880 into very gratifying proportions. The number of 
agents now operating in this field is about 7oo and the volume of premium receipts 
is nearly $500,000. Each year since the department was organized there has 
been a steady increase in its business, and upon it a handsome profit has been re- 
alized. This result isin a great measure attributed to the skill with which the 
business has been managed by Judge Cory and his assistant, John S. Beldon, 
who has had many years successful experience in general agency work in the west. 

In the collection of the field, Judge Cory has the assistance of R. Porter, W. 
W. Dudley, Milton Welsh, P. H. Moores, and J. M. Newberger, as special 
agents, who are men of experi nce, and thorough acquaintance with the terri’ory 
in which they respectively operate. 

Under the present management of the German-American supported by its finan- 
cial strength and excellent record, its permanent position as a first-class company 
is assured, and its rank fully established. ‘This result in the space of ten years’ ex- 
istence, and during such times as the}past five, is a matter of congratulation and in 
which the officers and managers of the company may justly take pride. 





The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THIS company seems to be taking advantage of the improved con- 
dition of the times and to be gradually increasing its business. The statement of 
its funds and liabilities at the end of the first six months of this year shows favor- 
ably in a comparaison with the standing of the company on January 1, and for the 
benefit of those interested in the St. Paul, we present this comparison to our 
readers. 


tnuary 
Fuly 1, 1880, | 74**Ary 1, 






1880. 

FOR MIOE ... noon conc enencceensssesececccoscccoes icsiiatiehepoe $858,432.22 $857,681 
Cash SR ikitintdd tinendhntnasnntdnscissanngpeewdeonereenien 400,000.00 400,000 
Re-insurance reserve 2554458.24 251,007 
Unadjusted losses 20,145.20 34.92 

Bots 2 3s 34+927 
Commissions LEE OEE 6,313.26 54372 
Net surplus ........ cccecocc cscs cocccwcccces sees ececccecccoucs 176,515.56 166.375 








The enterprising president, C. H. Bigelow, issued a circular to the company's 
agents a month or two ago, urging that renewed and untiring efforts be made to 
push the interests of the St. Paul, and asking each agent to contribute to make the 
last half of the year more successful even than the first If rumor may be be- 
lieved, reports of the company’s business in various states predict a good harvest 
for 1880. It will be noticed that the above figures show, beside an increase in 
assets on July 1, over those owned on January 1, that the floating debts of the 
company have been palpably decreased. The net surplus, benefited from both 
these results, amounted on July 1 to $176,516. 





John H. Law’s General Agency. 


ALL in all, there is perhaps no better gauge by which to estimate 
men than by the measure of success or non-success which attends their labors. It 
has been very aptly said, ‘‘ Success is the test of merit,’ and by this standard all 
men are estimated and their value ascertained. The insurance career of Mr. John 
H. Law, of Cincinnati, as an underwriter and manager, is one of marked success, 
and reflects the highest credit upon his energy and skill. Few members of the pro- 
fession have-made as enviable a recoid a$ Mr. Law, or have achieved a higher de- 
gree of success. For nearly thirty years he has been identified with the insurance 
business of Cincinnati, having entered the service as early as 1852 with his father, 
Dr. John S. Law. In 1857 he became established in business for himself as agent 
of several Eastern companies. In 1871 he again became associated with his father 
and continued with him up to his death in 1877. 

Dr. John S. Law was one of the first agents appointed in this country by the 
Royal Insurance Company, and in 1852 John H. Law became connected in the 
representation of this company. 

Prior to 1871, the Cincinnati agency of the Royal was only local, but in that year 
a general agency was created, embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana and West 
Virginia, and Messrs. Law & Son were appointed general agents. At that date 
there were no agencies, save one or two in the field, placed under their charge. 
The premium receipts of the company for that year in their department amounted 
to $96,570. In 1880 the number of agents is 230 and the annual premium receipts 





will reach $175,002. The net profit realized upon the business for 1879 was 
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$62,782. The total receipts of the general agency at the close of 1880 will amount 
to nearly $1,500,000, on which the net profit, beyond losses and expenses, should 
no unusual losses occur, will be about $500,000. In this connection we will remark 
that every year since 1852, when the Royal first established its Cincinnati agency, 
the company has realized a handsome profit, in all falling but little short of 
$1,000,000, This record speaks for itself. In the year 1873, Mr. Law received the 
appointment of general agent of the Fire Association of Philadelphia for the States 
of Ohio and Indiana. At that time the company had no agencies in those States. 
For the year 1873 the business of the Fire Association amounted to $28,207, and 
in 1880 the number of agents has increased to 190, and the premiums will reach 
$80,000, on which, upon the average of the past, the net profit will be about 
$30,000. The total premiums in this department of the Fire Association will reach 
at the close of 1880 about $500,000, on which the net profit will be, barring any 
very heavy losses, about $175,000 over and above all losses and expenses. This 
record also speaks for itself and needs no comment. 

In 1878, Mr. Law received the appointment of general agent of the United Fire- 
mens, of Philadelphia, and has now seventy-five local agents for the company, 
whose annual premium returns will amount for 1880 to $25,000, and on which a 
handsome profit is anticipated. In 1879, the London and Lancashire and British 
America insurance companies were added to the list of Mr. Law's general agency 
companies, his territory for them being Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia for the 
former, and Ohio and Indiana for the later. The number of agents for the London 
and Lancasbire in this department is 125, whose premiums for the year will amount 
to about $50,000. The number of agents of the British America is 125, and the 
premiums received for the year will reach about $45,000. The business of 
each has been profitable and the indications point to a like experience for 1880. 
The total number of agents reporting to Mr. Law is about 500, some representing 
wo or more of his companies, whose annual premium receipts will round up to the 
comfortable figure of $500,000, or thereabouts. This gives Mr. Law one of the lead- 
ing general agencies of the country and one of the most progressive. In cultivat- 
ing his field, he employs four special agents, B. B. Law, A. M. L. Wasson, M. 
Childs and Geo. W. Copelen, which force is constan ly at work. To conduct suc- 
cessfully so large a business as centres in Mr. Law's agency, requires not only a 
thorough knowledge of insurance and the field operated in, but also executive 
ability of a high order. 

Mr. Law is the only underwriter in the country who has undertaken to manage 
as general agent five companies, and in the management of which, as the record 
shows, he has been more than ordinarily fortunate. A large share of his success is 
due to the high personal esteem in which he is held by his associates and the army 
of local agents operating underhim. As indicating the regard which he commands 
among those who know him best, the resolutions atrest, which were passed by the 
village of Loveland, of which he was Mayor from the time that office was created 
until he resigned, to remove to Walnut Hills, which is one of the most b-autiful of 
Cincinnati's suburbs. His change of residence was necesitated by the demands of 
an increasing business. Mr. Law supervises personally the business which finds 
its way into his office. This is no small task and requires his presence early and 
late at the post of duty, consequently he had to get closer to his place of labor. 
The following are the resolutions referred to: 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE RETIREMENT OF MAYOR LAW. 


Whereas, The retirement of our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mayor John H. Law, from 
the office of Mayor of the village, and President of our Council, presents a suitable 
opportunity of expressing the esteem in which we hold him as a faithful and cour- 
teous public servant, and tor the able manner in which he has discharged the 
responsible duties imposed upon him: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the retirement of Mayor Law from the Presidency of our Council 
is a subject of sincere regret to all its members, and that no form of words can 
adequately express the high regard they entertain for him. 

Resolved, ‘| hat the thanks of this community are due for the impartial and zealous 
manner in which he has uniformly performed his public duties as Mayor, and that 
we sincerely regret his determination to retire from our midst. 

Resolved, That the Council, although deprived of his valuable services, wili never 
cease to remember with gratitude the interest he has always taken in the prosperity 
.of our village, and we trust that his future will be as bright and prosperous as he 
can anticipate or desire. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Council be requested to transmit to him the 
preamble and resolutions adopted on this occasion. 

W. A. CARMICHAEL, 
Chairman of Committee. 
LOVELAND, Ohio, September 24, 1880. 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL FROM CLERK WM. SCOTT. 
LOVELAND, O., Sept. 25, 1880. 

As Mayor Law’s time is drawing to a close and this is the last time we may ex- 
pect to meet him in the Council, I wish to present the following: 

On the 28th day of July, 1876, Mayor Law and myself were elected as officers of 
the corporation, he as Mayor, myself as Clerk. We have each been elected twice 
since, and have been the only Mayor and Clerk the village has ever had. During 
our terms of office we have been intimately connected in almost all matters pertain- 
ing to the corporation—our joint signatures appearing on nearly every paper of the 
corporation. In all that time there has never been a jar or unpleasantness of any 
kind, but from the first I have found Mayor Law a safe counsellor, a firm friend. 
It is with regret that I bid him adieu, and I shall ever remember his kindness and 
friendship, and think with pleasure of our official career. 

Ws. Scott, Village Clerk. 

Coming from those with whom Mr. Law has been intimately associated as neigh- 





bor and citizen, the foregoing bear sufficient testimony to his worth as a member of 
society. Walnut Hills is to be congratulated upon its recent acquisition. 





The Insurance Agency of T. J. Temple. 


AMONG the prominent insurance agencies doing business in Néw York 
during the past decade, T. J. Temple's agercy ranks among the foremost for en- 
terprise and business success. It has been in existence now for nine years, and 
during this period of time has represented some of the most reliable fire 
insurance companies of the United States, and, until recently, held the general 
agency of La Caisse Generale Insurance Company. This last named company 
has finally retired from the United States, its business in some parts of the country 
not having been as good as in those States where its interests received the attention 
of such men as Mr. Temple, and thus the total results induced the managers to 
withdraw the company. Mr. Temple's agency has in nine years received in pre- 
miums $1,170,375, with losses averaging about 55 per cent of that amount. 
These figures embrace, of course, the general agency business, extending in the 
case of La Caisse all over New York and the other middle S.ates. Three- 
quarters of the amount, however, represent the business done in the metropolitan 
district, where the conduct of affiirs has received Mr. Temple's more immediate 
supervision, and here the average ratio of losses to premiums did not exceed 47 per 
cent, which includes the very heavy losses of last year, and up to date. When 
it is remembered how much above this figure the average ratio of all the 
companies’ losses have been in recent years, Mr. Temple should receive a 
well-merited compliment for his sagacity and prudence in accepting risks. 
Owing to the withdrawal of La Caisse, Mr. Temple’s agency has at pres- 
ent over $75,000 in premiums in the metropolitan district, which, we doubt not, 
it will not take long to find some enterprising company not doing business in New 
York City at present to whom this desirable business will be transferred. It has 
been stated above what the total business of the agency has amounted to. Below 
we give in detail the full record of the agency from its start in 1871: 











| Per 


Company. Premiums. Losses. 


$368,895 
545233 
40,722 
47,800 
29,100 
21,133 
80,100 
528,392 


Citizens, N. J., November, 1871, to May, 1877 
Northwestern National, October, 1872, to March, 1874. -- 
amazon, March, 1874, to March, 1875 | 
Philadelphia, June, 1875, to October, 1877 | 
Sun, Philadelphia, 1876 and 1877 

Germania, N., J., February, 1876, to January, 1878 
Newark City, February, 1876, to September, 1880 

La Caisse, October, 1875, to September, 1880..........-.-. 


$1,170,375 


| $158,273 
| 21,323 
12,380 
32,421 
13,389 
8,726 
50,365 
343,853 


We icceisntaresntsistokeeieetmeeeindtiens $646,180 








The Buffalo German Insurance Company, having declined numerous applications 
to re-enter New York city for some time, has recently appointed Mr. Temple its rep- 
resentative and will immediately begin operations. The Buffalo German is well- 
known among insurance men as a sound, well managed company, possessing over 
$800,000 assets, and a net surplus of $434,000. Its solvency is made doubly sure do- 
ing business, as it does, under the Surplus Law. Mr. Temple, with the influence 
which hecan command, and the ability at his disposal, will doubtless soon demon- 
strate to the managers of the company the wisdom of placing the agency under his 
care. 


‘The Home Life Insurance Company, of New York. 


THE Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, now in the 
twenty-first year of. its existence, chartered, officered and managed by the most 
trustworthy, able and successful merchants and financiers of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, has been, from the beginning of its career, one of the most 
prominent exponents of conservative management of all of our American life com- 
panies, and we watch with great interest and satisfaction to see this company 
achieve such results year after year, as we felt must surely follow the course pur- 
sued by them. 

We will notice first its organization. The right men having been chosen as di- 
rectors, provision was made for their retention, thus there has been no change of 
trustees during the twenty years, except by death. The same is true of its officers. 
Some years since, upon the death of its President, Walter S. Griffith, Geo. 
C. Ripley, its secretary from the start, was elected president, and Wm. 
J. Coffin, who had been actuary of the company trom its organization, 
was called to fill the position of secretary and actuary, until his death, which 
occurred about three years ago, when Charles A. Townsend, one of the 
original directors, was made vice-president, and Joseph P. Holbrook, the 
cashier of the company, was elected secretary. Thus the original management of 
the company has been perpetuated, and the financial condition of the company 
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over whieh Mr. Ripley presides, and to which he and his able co-workers in office 

are devoting their entire time and faithful labor, shows the wisdom of this course. 

This same policy has been pursued in the agency department. E. H. Kellogg, 

engaged with the Home during the second year of its existence as general 
agent in the Northwest ; after about ten years’ service devoted to successful canvas- 
sing as solicitor and general agent, he was appointed about eight years ago super- 
intendent of agencies of the company. We consider this a very important position, 
and in this case filled by a most capable man. 

The twentieth annual report of this company we have carefully examined, and it 
is such a one as will bear the closest scrutiny. The occurrences of the past few 
years leads to discrimination upon the part of policyholders, and we feel that any 
one who examines this report must feel reassured of the soundness of this com- 
pany, and the high value of its policies. 

First, we find that the surplus, which was 1.07 ten years ago, has been steadily 
increased until it reaches the high ra io of 1.38, making it one of the strongest 
companies, and giving absolute security and a large dividend paying ability for the 
future. 

Second, in about $5,000,000 of assets, we find only $52,510 of interest accrued, 
and not one dollar of interest past due and uncollec'ed. This is a remarkable 
feature, and shows the watchful care and sound judgment aprlied in the invest- 
ment of the company’s funds. Yet with this great care as to the safety of the in- 
vestment, the Home has always managed to realize a bigh rate of interest, which 
has more than paid all death claims since its organization, and during the past 
year the interest realized was sufficient to pay death claims and all expenses, except 
agents’ commissions, which were only .08.54 per centum of the premiums received. 

Third, the Home has paid toits policyholders since organization for losses, di- 
vidends and surrender value $7,339,032.44, and has now on hand, held in trust for 
them, $4,943.086.00, making the total amount on hand for, and paid to policyhold- 
ers, $12,282,118.44, while the total amount received from them since organizations 
in premiums is $11,522,333.92, so that it has paid all expenses, losses, etc., and has 
paid to, and holds in trust for, its policyholders $759,774.51, more than it has 
reccived from them. 

All profits and dividends go to the assured. The charter expressly provides that 
no director or officer shall receive one cent of the profits. This provision, together 
with the low expenses, low mortality and a high rate of interest received, has 
enabled the Home to make during the past twenty years nineteen handsome divi- 
dends. The Home was the first, and, to our knowledge, the only company to 
remove all restrictions from its policies as to residence or travel. The company, 
having so much surplus and strength, is well prepared to promptly comply with the 
stringent non-forfciting Jaw of New York, which went into effect January, 1880, 
thus making all of its policies subsequently issued non-forfeitable after three years. 
While the Home does not need ‘‘ new blood,” as it istermed, yet the advantages 
to an agent, inr presenting this company at this time are very apparent, and the 
increase of new busine:s being so rapid that we shall expect soon to see all unoc- 

cupied territory which the Home has taken up by experienced and successful 
agents, such men will readily appreciate the advantage which the loan plan 
affords them in obtaining and retaining business. This plan has always been 
practiced by the Home, which has never required a payment of more than two- 
thirds of the premium in cash. Experience has shown this to be advantageous 
both to the company and policyholder. 





The Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company. 


THE Hamburg-Bremen, since its advent in this country, has attained 
a degree of prosperity very creditable to the managers over here. In the seven 
years it has been in the United S ates insurance field, the average net profits of the 
company have amounted to about 25 per cent of the total business done. The 
assets increased from $780,409, on January 1, of the current year, to $818,114 on 
July 1, while the liabilities, amounting to $255,264 on January 1, decreased to 
$247 406. The surplus was therefore increased $45,563, amounting to $570,708 on 
July 1. This augurs an excellent showing for the company at the end of the year. 
The premiums received during the first six months of the year amounted to $234,- 
944, while the fire losses were $147,198. The managers and agents seem to have 
determined upon a persistent and united endeavor to bring the company promi- 
nently before the public, 





A Prosperous Louisville Agency. 


Morris & BAYLY’S General Agency, at Louisville, Ky., is one 
which it affords us pleasure to note as in a very promising condition, and one 
which occupies excellent rank in the district operated. The senior member of the 
firm, Mr. J. H. Morton Morris, is a native of Louisville, and was for many years 
a successful merchant of that city. Since 1864, he has been engaged in under- 
writing, first with the Franklin Insurance Company, of Louisville, and later as 
local representative and special agent of the Underwriters Agency of New York 












and other companies. In 1865, Mr. Morris was appointed State Agent for the 
Queen Insurance Company, of London, and has rendered most efficient service to 
the company in planting its agencies in Kcntucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama 
and Texas. In this territory, he still has under his charge for the Queen about 
fifty-eight agencies. 

In 1873, Messrs. Morris & Browinski (then associated together) were appointed 
General Agents of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, for the States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and a Central Department was created at Louisville, for the better 
transaction of business. In 1876, Mr. Bayly succeeded Mr. Browinski in the 
agency, local and general. Mr. Bayly is a gentleman of large local experience 
and gives his attention to local business, while Mr. Morris takes almost exclusive 
control of the general agency depar ment. In the two States under their manage- 
ment for the Fire Association, they have forty-five agen's, and receive from them 
about $60,000 per annum in premiums. Up to this date the result in net profits 
to the Fire Association, over and above losses and expenses, is very gratifying and 
complimentary to the management of Messrs. Morris & Bayly as underwriters, and 
argues a good knowledge of the field under their supervision. The South, until 
within a few years past, has not been so thoroughly cultivated as the North; but 
of late, companies have been extending their agencies into the Southern territcry 
and by the establishments of departments, and by the selection of some of the best 
insurance men of the South as general agents, good results have been realized. 

Under the intelligent management of Messrs. Morris & Bayly, and their intimate 
knowledge of the men and risks with which they have to deal, the general agency 
of the Fire Association, and the special agency of other companies represented by 
them, have each been successful in more than an ordinary degree, as their record 
shows, and their companies are among the best in the country, Their local busi- 
ness is large and their office is one of the most popular and attractive in the city. 


The Metropole Insurance Company. 


THE Metropole continues to prosper in this country under the guid- 
ance of John C. Paige, the resident manager. It does business now in many 
states, and if success continues to mark its progress to the extent which it has done 
so far, it will soon establish agencies in many more. Contrary to the idea held by 
egotis'ic New York insurance men, the experience of the company has proved that 
with headquarters at Boston, the results can be quite as satisfactory as could have 
been realized had New York been chosen, provided it had been possible at the 
time, as the centre of operations. The home office seems to recognize the import- 
ance which attaches to the American branch, and continues to increase the funds 
held over here in order that the field of operations may be extended. It was only 
on the 22d of the past month that $100,000 was cabled to the American bankers of 
the company to buy Government bonds. Entering the United States at a com 
paratively recent date with $200,000 on which to start business, the Metropole now 
possesses nearly $500,000 assets. By building up its assets and making judicious 
investments in United States bonds, evidence is given of sound financial manage- 
ment, while assurance is afforded of undoubted ability to meet any emergency 
probable in underwriting experience. J. S. Harris, supervising agent, attends to 
the Metropole’s interest in the Western States in the energetic and effective way 
so well known to those who have had the pleasure of making his intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

But the progress of the young company is not confined only to the United States. 
Reports come every once in awhile from the other side of the Atlantic regarding 
the Metropole’s achievements over there. The following translated by us from a 
prominent French insurance journal, L’Assurance, attests this: 

From the 1st of Jan., 1880, to the 7th of Sept. inst. the premiums of this com- 
pany [La Metropole] amvuunted to three millions two hundred thousand francs, 
and the losses did not exceed one million two hundred and fifty thousand francs. 


These figures dispense with all comment; also, we do not hesitate in advising our 
readers to procure, at the present rate, as many shares as possible in this company. * 


United States Branches of the Scottish Union and National, and 
the Lion Insurance Companies. 


THE advent of these two large English insurance companies in the 
United States has been an important topic of discussion and speculation among 
insurance men during the past month. The entrance of the companies was 
favorably heralded by the announcement that their management in the United 
States had been entrusted to M. Bennett, Jr. Mr. Bennett's long experience and 
peculiar underwriting ability ably qualify him for the position and bespeak a 
bright prospect for the companies. The fact that the management of the new 
applicants for insurance business in this country was obtained entirely without his 
solicitation speaks much for the esteem in which Mr. Bennett is held as an under- 
writer on the other side, 

The Lion Insurance Company has a subscribed capital of $5,000,000 and a 





paid up capital of $1,250,000. Out of the 166 companies doing business in New 
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York State, only eleven have a larger paid up capital than this company. If size 
be a criterion from which to judge the excellency and soundness of insurance 
companies, and this is usually accepted so, then the Lion must commend itself to 
the attention and endorsement of the insuring public. The reputation of the 
company, however, should do this. When the public are informed that the 
eminent underwriter, Charles Beddall, brother to E. F. Beddall, American manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company, is president of the Lion, they will immediately 
recognize the prestige which the company brings with it to compete for business 
over here. 

The Scottish Union and National is even larger than the Lion in capital. Its 
subscribed capital amounts to $21,757,000, of which $1,412,855 is paid up. The 
favorable comparison which it bears with the companies over here is seen from the 
fact that out of the above-mentioned 166 companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department, only seven have a larger paid-up cap:tal than the Scottish 
Union and National. The company’s gross assets amount to $33,041,045, while 
its surplus to policyholders is reported at $1,929,565. It has been in existence and 
successful operation for 56 years and during that time has received in premiums 
$13,898.375; paid for losses $8,572,170 and cash dividends to stockholders 
$5,202,015. The company's popularity in England is witnessed by its stock, the 
market price of which, according to latest sales, is $350, while the par value is 
$100. One of England's celebrated men was at one time connected with the 
Scottish Union and National. Sir Walter Scott was for a number of years its 
president, and his signature is said to be quite common in the office. The two 
companiesavhich have been put under Mr. Bennett's management thus simulta- 
neously will not, as has been stated, issue a joint policy. 

Mr. Bennett leaves the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company under the most 
friendly circumstances. His resignation was accepted with extreme reluctance 
and it was no doubt with some feeling of regret that he severed relations wi.h a 
company with which he had been so long identified and which he had been so 
successful in bringing from a condition of small importance to a degree of promi- 
nence among competitive companies equalled by not a great many. On the 
occasion of his resignation the directors of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany unanimously passed the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, Martin Bennett, Jr., the president of this company, and for many 
years one of its executive officers, has this day tendered to us his resignation of 
his office of the presidency, 

Resolved, That we accept the same with extreme reluctance, our acceptance to 
take effect upon the choice of his successor. We desire to spread upon the 
records our high estimate of the services which Mr. Bennett has rendered to this 
company. He has brought to its management strict integrity, constant industry, 
unsu passed en’erprise, discrimirating judgment, and a rare appreciation of the 
science of insurance and its practical development which have combined to place 
him in the front rank of American underwriters. His affability and kindness have 
made him successful with patrons and agents, and his courtesy has endeared him 
to the members of this board. 

James H. Brewster, assistant-secretary of the Connecticut, goes with Mr. 
Bennett. Mr. Brewster is well known as a good adjuster, first-class supervisor. 
and has a well deserved popularity with agents and the fraternity generally, and is 
thoroughly competent to fill the position. 


The Insurance Company of North America. 


THE announcement that the Directors of the Insurance Company of 
North America propose to issue and sell to the stock-holders 100,000 new shares 
of stock, at $20 per share, has met with the anticipated endorsement of the com- 
pany's stockholders It is predicted that owing to the immense popularity of the 
company there will not be even the shadow of delay in having the new stock taken 
up. A special meeting has been called, to be held on November 15, at which the 
subject ot issuing the stock will be considered and voted upon. The stockho'ders 
have all been, of course, requested to attend this meeting. ‘The idea is to increase 
the capital and surplus each $1,000,000. This is advised by the directors, in view 
of the large and constantly increasing business of the company. The addition of 
$1,000,000 to the surplus is designed to use as a reserve for the purpose of extend- 
ing the business of the company. The terms of the sale of stock are recommended 
as follows: $2.00 per share to be paid February 1, 1881 (when the stockholders’ 
privilege to purchase shall cease) $6.00 per share August 1, 1881 ; $6.00 per share 
November 1, 1881; $6.00 per share January 15, 1882 (at which date certificates 
for the full-paid stock will be issued, which will entitle the holder to a participation 
in the dividend of July, 1882). Should stockholders desire to pay in full for the 
stock prior to the above mentioned dates, interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum will be allowed up to said periods. 

The opinion of this old and stanch company in favor of THE SPECTATOR’S 
theory that the insurance companies of great strength must, in the future, control 
the business of fire and marine insurance is well taken. Its acting upon this theory 
will, it requires no venture to say, result in material advantage in the future. The 
Insurance Company of North America ranks at the present time as No. 3 among 
the insurance companies of the United States, in point of capital. When this 
capital has been increased to the amount proposed, the company will be 
placed on a level with the two which now exceed it on this point; more than this, 











the entrance of $2,000,000 into the assets will give the company the supreme place 
among all companies doing business in the United States, the amount of assets 
being taken as the standpoint of judgment. Well moneyed and well officered 
(with regard to both underwriting and financial ability) what more can be needed 
to secure the best results ? 


The Jersey City Insurance Company and Oakley B. Pellet. 

OAKLEY B. PELLET, of Chicago, whose agency, until recently, con 
sisted of the Hudson Insurance Company, of Jersey City, N. J., and the German 
Fire Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, has just been appointed agent of the 
Jersey City Insurance Company. This company has been rapidly developing since 
the times began to improve. Itis well known for its conservative policy. The pre- 
mium receipts during the last ten years have been $636,644, and the total losses 
during the same period but $119 703. On July the assets of the company amounted 
to $246,703 ; liabilities, $41,096 ; and surplus to policyholders, $205,606. Both Mr. 
Pellet and the Jersey City are to be congratuiated upon the relations just formed. 
The company is noted for its avoidance of all special hazards, and Mr. Pellet has 
always been careful to take nothing but the best class of risks, 


Timberlake and Bullett’s Agency. 


AMONG the prosperous general and local agencies of the South, 
that of Messrs. Timberlake & Bullett, of Louisville, Ky. is worthy of especial note. 
Timberlake's agency as it was formerly familiarly known, was established in 1853 
by H. H. Timberlake, father of ‘‘ Tom" ‘limberlake, the senior member of the 
above firm, For the last twenty years Tom Timberlake has been identified with 
the insurance interests of Louisville in connection with his father and on his own 
account. Mr. Alex. A. Bullett has been actively engage in local business since 
1876, and on January 1, 1879, the present agency firm was formed. These gentle- 
men represent the London Assurance Corporation, of London, England, as ger- 
eral agents for the Southern States, and are pushing the business of this company 
with energy and success in their field. They are also special agents for Kentucky 
and Tennessee for the Norwich Union; for Kentucky for the Guardian, of England, 
and for Kentucky for the Howard, of New York. Their local business is in keet- 
ing with the character of the companies they represent, and their office deservedly 
ranks as one of the most prominent and popular in Louisville. Both members of 
the firm in the field and locally are pushing the interests of their companies with en- 
ergy, the results showing satisfactorily. 


The Argentine Insurance Company. 


IN our issue of last month allusion was made incidentally to the 
Argentine Insurance Company, in consequence of a policy on a Southern risk 
turning up in an office in this city. We have no desire to cast any reflec. 
tions, unmerited, upon any company. As the Argentine has as yet made no pub. 
lished exhibit of its organization or condition for public inspection, the company 
must be taken a good deal on credit and on the good faith of those managing it, 
From what we learn of the officers of this company, who were former Indianapolis 
citizens, they are highly reputable men, while the Eastern manager, W. C. Grubb, 
of Indianapolis, bears aa excellent reputation. From Mr. Grubb we learn 
that the company has no local agents outside of Colorado, and for the present 
does not intend to have any. That when application is made to the company for 
insurance upon a distant risk, it is treated precisely as similar applications are 
treated by other companies having no agency in the locality in question. This 
Southern policy was issued in just this manner, we are informed. As to the risk or 
the date we know nothing. The only statement we have ever seen of the Argen- 
tine makes the available assets $105,702, all of which it is claimed is bona fide and 
convertible. Like any other company, the Argentine must prove its character by 
its record, and THE SPECTATOR will cheerfully accord all:the merit that record 
will show. 





—The Kenton Insurance Company, of Covington, Ky., is one of 
those companies which, even in these hard times, is gaining ground. The Kenton 
has from the first maintained a conservative course, and has steadily been growing 
in public favor and financial strength. We hope its career of prosperity may be 
continued, 
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UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF AMERICA 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION OF A NEW ASSOCIATION 
OF UNDERWRITERS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONVENTION HELD IN NEW YORK, 


ON OCTOBER 20, 21 AND 22, 1880. 


A circular issued by the National Board, in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed in April last, caused representatives of about 150 insurance compan- 
ies in the United States to assemble together in the directors’ room of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society on Wednesday, Oc‘ober20, The object in view 
was to unite the underwriters of the country in one organization whose purposes 
should be to make the truths of insurance economy more widely known to policy- 
holders throughout the country, as well as to insurance officers and managers. So 
large was the gathering in response to the call that the convention could not be 
held in the rooms of the New York Board, as was announced, and adjournment 
was had to a more commodious room in the Equitable Building. 


FIRST DAY—MoRNING SESSION, 


George T. Hope, of the Continental Insurance Company, called the meeting to 
order at 11 o'clock A.M., and nominated Colonel A. Louden Snowden, of the 
Fire Association, as chairman, who was unanimously chosen. H. A. Oakley and 
S. P. Blagden were appointed a committee to escort Mr. Snowden to the chair. 
J. Montgomery Hare, resident manager of the Norwich Union, was, on motion, 
appointed secretary, and Henry K. Miller, of New York, and Samuel Appleton, 
of Boston, were chosen to be his assistants. The chairman then arose and ad- 
dressed the convention as follows: 


GENTLEMEN, I have to thank you for the honor you have conferred in my 
unanimous selection to preside over the deliberations of this convention of under- 
writers, from all parts of our country, representing directly and indirectly nearly 
two hundred insurance companies, foreign and American, and the local boards of 
several cities of the Union. 

I appreciate very fully the compliment you have paid me, and trust with your 
kind assistance and indulgence to meet your just expectations, and that the result 
of our meeting may largely benefit the important interest we represent. We have 
assembled from all parts of the nation tor mutual conference and consultation, and 
in the hope that from these may spring mutual protection and advantage, not only 
to the great and growing business in which we are engaged, but to the public, 
which is largely interested in promoting the solvency and prosperity of insurance 
companies upon which they depend for the protection of their property from loss 
by fire. A careful and conscientious examination of the business of insurance, 
and the relations it bears to the public, will satisfy any one, that instead of there 
being a natural antagonism between them, there is the closest relation of mutual 
interests, which should be promoted and strengthened by friendly, rather than em- 
barrassed and impeded by hostile legislation. A healthy competition in any busi- 
ness will always prevent a monopoly, and in our country, at least, no branch of 
business can continue for any considerable length of time to reap undue profits, 
without being reduced to minimum results by vigorous competitive opposition. 
These wise conditions, by which all business is held within reasonable bounds, has 
special force in the insurance business, and offers a perfect guarantee against un- 
reasonable rates or unfairness in con:racts made with the insured. This being the 
case it must be apparent that all legislation that attempts to make or construe 
contracts made by insurance companies, with their customers, is not only an un- 
warrantable assumption of power, but is calculated to inflict additional burdens 
upon those in whose interest it is ostensibly enacted. Ail interests should bear 
their just share of the burdens of taxation, but no one class of individuals or in- 
terests should be unreasonably taxed, under whatsoever plea it isdone. I am 
sure there is no business in our country more willing to bear its just and proper 
share ot taxation, than the one we represent. But of late years the effort has been 
to make a pack-horse of it, by the imposition of unreasonable, if not unjust taxes. 

If our business was of that class which inflicts injury upon the peopie, or pro- 
moted the artificial or luxurious instead of the useful, there might be some excuse 
for this course; but when we contemplate the noble purposes it subserves, the 
great good it bestows upon all who come within range of its protecting care, we 
are at a loss to comprehend the motive that actuates the hostility manifest in some 
of the Legislatures, unless we excuse it on the ground of ignorance of what is our 
true object and mission, and of the many benefits and blessings we confer upon the 
public. There is a certain well-defined minimum point at which insurance can be 
done with safety to the insured, and with reasonable return on the capital invested 
in the insurance business. Below this point it cannot be done, unless at the sacri- 
fice of the capital and the ultimate destruction of the security the people desire and 
should have. This is so logical a proposition, that I presume it will not be dis- 
puted by any one capable of forming an opinion. Of late years insurance is cer- 
tainly done at a minimum rate of profit, if not below, and yet within these latter 
years increased burdens of taxation have been imposed, and other unfriendly leg- 
islation, such as ‘‘ Valued Policy Laws,” etc., etc., enacted. To educate the peo- 
ple, and particularly legislators, as to the just relation we hold to the public, and to 
direct attention to the folly of, and injury arising from, unreasonable and unjust 
legislation is, I understand, one of the chief objects of our assembling here to-day. 
There will doubtless be several courses suggested, and it is to hoped that wise con- 
clusions may be reached. In my judgment the best mode of educating the people 
on the subject of unjust and onerous taxation, is in making a direct appeal to 
their pockets, by charging the unjust tax imposed by the States, upon the assured; 





and let this tax be kept separate from the premium, and charged as a separate 
item. If this course is taken and maintained by the companies, we need give our- 
selves no further trouble on that point, as the people will see to the removal of all 
such unwarrantable taxes. 

In regard to unfriendly legislation, I have only to say, that my remedy would 
perhaps be too radical for some of our weak-kneed brethren, but I am convinced 
that it is a safe, sure and practical remedy to apply. Where a State, either from 
ignorance or hostility, (which is another word for ignorance in this connection), 
enact laws that deprive us of the same privileges granted to every other interest ; 
that of making our own contracts, or which construes contracts in its own and in 
an unjust way when made; when such and kindred laws impose loss, injury and 
inconvenience upon the companies greater than they can or should bear; then we 
should quietly, but firmly inform the authorities, that, whilst we did not desire to 
dictate or control legislation, we would not remain and transact business, ina 
State where nothing but embarrassment and loss followed, and unless the interest 
we represent was emanicipated from unjust and hostile legislation, and placed 
upon the same footing as other business, we would retire from under the jurisdic- 
tion of such laws. This resolution adopted and acted upon, by the leading com- 
panies doing business in any State, would not require their withdrawal, as the 
people would see that the unjust laws were promptly repealed. ; : 

Our business is so important, underlying as it does every other business in- 
terest—the capital employed in its management is so enormous, and the benefits 
and blessings that foilow it are so numerous and far reaching, that I hope and 
trust we may be able, when our deliberations have ended, and this meeting has 
adjourned, to feel that we have accomplished results that will benefit alike the 
companies and great interests we represent, as well as_the public which has a joint 
interest with us. 

The convention is now ready to proceed,to business, 

Mr. Hope suggested that a roll be called of the companies that the convention 
might know who were present. It was found that the following companies were 


represented as indicated : 
LIST OF COMPANIES REPRESENTED. 


EASTERN COMPANIES, 


Company. Represented By. 
I, I i kiss 6 acccekenneee J. Goodnow, Secretary. 
Atlantic, Rhode Island.............. J.S. Parish, President. 
Equitable, Rhode Island ............ F. W. Arnold, President. 
Fairfield, Connecticut............... W..S. Hanford, President. 
First National, Massachusetts ....... Chas. B. Pratt, President. 
Hartford, Connecticut..... deilepihe babs G. M. Coit, New York Agent. 
Manufacturers, Boston.............. C M. Peck, New York Agent. 
Merchants, Rhode Island,........... W. T. Barton, President. 
Meriden, Connecticut............... L. W. Clarke, President. 
North American, Boston............ Albert Bowker, President. 
New Hampshire, Manchester ....... Jno. C. French, Secretary. 
Commonwealth, Boston............. Sam’l Appleton, President. 
ES ee H. Kellogg, Pres't; D. W. Skilton, Sec’y. 
PROSCOK, DOBOR. .. 206 scccsccccesses C. H. Van Antwerp, New York Manager. 
Providence Washington, R. I......... J. H. De Wolf, President. 
Orient, Hartford.............+..+--+5.- C. Preston, President. 
a idiie gioceadaduinee J. H. Wellman, President. 
Security, New Haven ............... H. Mason, Secretary. 
Springfield Fire and Marine......... J. N. Dunhan, President. 
Mechanics Mutual, Boston........ Alfred Bicknell, President. 


NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES. 


Agricultural, Watertown ............ H. M. Stevens, Assistant Secretary. 
American Exchange, New York..... Wm. Raynor, Secretary. 

American, New York ........ceees:. David Adee, Secretary. 

Albany, AIDAny ....cccccccccccceces Townsend. 

I ER cnweceeseass0secened Edward S. Hawley. 

Ce NE TEE ccslccccssesecss Geo. T. Paterson, Jr. 

CE, FO Bic occcuceccusesees E. A. Walton, Secretary. 
Columbia, New York ..............- Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, N. Y. Agents. 
Commerce, Albany ..........eeeeee- G. A. Van Allen, Vice-President. 
Commercial, New York...’.......+.+- David Quackenbush, Secretary. 
Continental, New York.............. Geo. T, Hope, President. 

Empire City, New York............. Wm. A. Burtis, President. 
Exchange, New York............ Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, N. Y. Agents. 
Farragut, New York.............-.: John E. Leffingwell, Vice-President. 
German-American, New Yurk....... J. W. Murray, Vice-President. 
Germania, New York ...........00- J. Edward Kahl, Vice-President. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls............- J. L. Cunningham, Secretary. 
Greenwich, New York ..............M. A. Stone, Secretary. 

Guardian, New York..............0. Walter K. Page, Secretary. 
OS are A. A. Reeves, President, 

Hanover, New York.........ccsee:> T. James, Actuary. 

Hofman, New York ......cccccccess M. F. Hodges, President. 
EN I oso sage meweeewe D. A. Heald, Vice-President. 
Howard, Mew Vote... cccosscccccccs H. A. Oakley, President. 

a 8 rere Wm. Pitt Palmer, Vice-President. 
Knickerbocker, New York...... .....Peter V. King, President. 

Kings County, New York........... E. T. Backhouse, President. 
i: Pi Ec bdecccwesveceas A. R. Frothingham, President, 
Res SEY WOE wccccosccccescowne Geo. A. Jarvis, President. 
LOGOtG, FON TOE... .ccccccccvses Carlisle Norwood, President. 
Manhattan, New York .............. A. J. Smith, President. 


Manufacturers and Builders, N. Y...Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, N. Y. Agents. 
Mechanics and Traders, New York..J. R. Lott, President. 


Mercantile, New York .............. Wn. A. Anderson, President. 
Merchants, New York............... J. L. Douglas, Secretary. 
Mechanics, New York............... Jno. H. Baker, President. 
National, New York ....... oaekiaecae Henry T. Drowne, President. 
New York Bowery, New York....... Jno. A. Delanoy, Presid-nt. 
New York and Boston, New York....R. L. Livingston, Secretary. 
New York City, New York.......... Jno. W. Simonson, President. 
New York Equitable, New York..... John Miller, Secretary. 
Niagara, New York............. .-.-P. Notman, Pres’t; T. F. Goodrich, Sec’y. 
Northern, Watertown.............../ A. H. Wray, Secretary. 
 § T. F. Jeremiah, President. 
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LIST OF COMPANIES REPRESENTED—Continued. 


Peoples, New York .... ..F. V. Price, President. 
Phenix, Brooklyn 

Relief, New York 

Republic, New York 

Rochester German, Rochester .... 
Standard, New York ; 
Star, New York 
Sterling, New York 
Tradesmens, New York..... 
United States, New York 


J. H. Pinkney, President. 
D.F. Curry, Sec’y; Alfred Rowell, Gen. Agt. 
H. F. Atwood, Assistant Secretary. 
.Wm. M. St. John, President. 
Meer. Se 
hata ae pace a Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, N. Y. Agents. 
D. B. Keeler, President. 
W. W. Underhill, Secretary. 
Watertown, Watertown U.S. Gilbert, Vice-President. 
Westchester, New York Geo, E. Crawford, President. 
Williamsburgh City, New York...... Edmund Driggs, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANIES. 


Fire Association, Philadelphia.......A. Louden Snowden, President. 
Fire Insurance Co., County of Phila. James N. Stone, President. 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia..........: Alfred G. Baker, President. 
CE, POER occ cccssssccesecd A. S. Gillett, President. 
Insurance Co. State of Pennsyivania. Henry D. Sherrerd, President. 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia W. G. Crowell, Secretary. 

Sun, Philadelphia W. H. Haines, Secretary. 
Union, Philadelphia ...............4/ Assistant Secretary Hollinshead. 
Lumbermans, Philadelphia Geo. T. Crowell, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY COMPANIES, 


American, Newark P. L. Hoadley, Agency Superintendent. 
Pivemaes, Newark ......ccccccccscss S. R. W. Heath, President. 

Jersey City, Jersey City............. N. Foote, President. 

Merchants, Newark Henry Powles, Secretary. 

Peoples, Trenton Chas. Scott, President. 

Trade, Camden May, Secretary. 

Newark City Henry Schoppe, Secretary. 

Peoples, Newark ..J. M. Randall, Pres't; J. N. Lindsley, Sec’y. 


WESTERN COMPANIES. 


American Central, St Louis ...... Munroe & Mulville, N. Y. Agents. 
Commercial, Cincinnati............. J. A. Townley, President. 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati J. Bennett, Jr., President. 

California, San Francisco W. A. Walke1, New York. 

Enterprise, Cincinnati Jno. W. Hartwell, President. 
Firemans Fund, California .......... Thos. S. Chard. Chicago Manager. 
Franklin, Louisville Jno. J. Barrett, Secretary. 

Germania, Cincinnati J. A. Townley and John W. Hartwell. 
North Western National, Wisconsin. Alfred James, Vice-President. 
Mechanics Mutual Alfred James, of Northwestern Mutual. 
Traders, Chicago C. Comstock, President. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine, St Paul...John M. Whiton, New York Agent. 
Union, California ... Thos. S. Chard, Chicago Manager. 
Firemens, Cincinnati. 

National, a 
Western, 
Eagle, 
Eureka, 
Amazon, 
Aurora, 
Union, 
Miami Valley, 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Cin... W. H. Calvert, President. 


SOUTHERN COMPANIES, 


Firemens, Baltimore Jas. M. Anderson, President. 
Portsmouth, Virginia........2..-.s00 R. D. Alliger, New York. 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Richmond.N. L. Cowardin, President. 
Virginia State, Richmond J. M. Tate, Secretary. 
Virginia Home B. C. J. Wherry, Secretary. 
Crescent, New Orleans ........... W. R. Lyman, President. 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans. ; 

New Orleans, ‘‘ va 


rd. W. Hartwell and J, A. Townley. 


W. R. Lyman, President of Crescent. 


Hope, ~ 
Mechanics & Traders, N. 
Firemens, ” 
Teutonia Ins. Co., 
Factors & Traders, “ o 
Lynchburg, Virginia.............+- 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Orleans. 


.J. M. Tate, of Richmond. 


British America, Toronto .... F. A. Ball, Manager. 

Commercial Union, England........ Chas. Sewall, Assistant Manager. 

Guardian, England H. E. Bowers. 

F. Kohler, Manager; H. B. Washington, 
Supt. Agencies, New York. 

S. V. Dorrien, Manager; W. P. Lamb, 
Special Agent, New York. 

R. D. Alliger. 

mseiemee Monrose & Mullville. 

Lancashire, England Henry Robertson, Manager. 

Liverpool & London & Globe, Eng. .Henry W. Eaton, Assistant Manager. 

London Assurance Corporation, Eng. B. Lockwood. 

London and Lancashire.............4 Assistant Manager, Philadelphia. 

Northern, England R. D. Alliger. 

Norwich Union, England J. M. Hare. 

North German, Germany .C. Kuhl, Mgr.; C. H. Ford, Gen. Agent. 

North British and Mercantile, Eng ..T. P. Blagden, Manager. 

Metropole, France............ ..John C. Paige, Manager, Boston. 

Queen, England W.H. Ross, Manager. 

Reassurance Générale, France John C. Paige, Manager. 

eg OU ee E. F. Beddall; A. Wood, Philadelphia. 

Transatlantic, Germany E. E. Harbers, Manager. 

Western, Toronto A. D. & J. S. Irving, N. Y. Agents, 

Phoenix, London..... A. D. Irving, Manager. 


Hamburg-Madgeburg, Germany . 


Hamburg-Bremen, Germany 


Imperial, England 
La Confiance, France. . 





LIST OF COMPANIES NOT REPRESENTED, 


But who announced themselves as in full sympathy with the movement, and willing 
to co-operate in all wise measures for the common good. 


Home of N. Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 
Home Fire, Baltimore. 

Humboldt, Allegheny. 

Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Lafayette, New Orleans. 

Long Is'and, New York. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Madison, Wiscons'n. 

Manufacturers, Newark. 

Mechanics, Madison, Ind. 

Merchants Mutual, New Orleans. 
Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond. 
Merchants and Mechanics of Va., Rich. 
Merchants, St. Joseph. 

Mercantile, Cleveland, 

Memphis City F. & Gen. Ins. Co., Tenn. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mobile Fire Department, Mobile. 
Monongahela Insurance Co. 
Montauk, New York. 

National, Allegheny. 

National, Baltimore. 

National, Connecticut. 

National Union Fire, Wash., D. C. 
Nashville Commercial. 

Newark Fire, Newark. 

New Orleans, Loui iana. 

Peabody Insurance Co., Baltimore. 
Peoples, Memphis. 

Peoples, Middleton. 

Peoples, Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Phoenix, Memphis. 

Planters and Mechanics, Mobile 
Planters, Memphis. 

Reading, Reading. 

Rockford, Illinois. 

Security, Louisville 

Shoe and Leather, Boston. 

State Investment, California. 

State, Tennessee. 

St. Nicholas, New York. 

Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
Teutonia, Philadelphia. 

‘Traders and Mechanics, Lowell, Mass. 
Toledo Fire and Marine. 

Union, Buffalo. 

Union, Pittsburgh. 

Washington, Boston. 

Western, Pittsburgh. 


Allemania, Pittsburgh. 

American, Baltimore. 

Argentine Fire, Denver, Col. 
Aruzans, Pittsburgh. 

Armenia, Pittsburgh. 

Associated Firemans, Baltimore. 
Atlas, Hartford. 

Boatmans, Allegheny. 

Brooklyn, New York. 

Burlington, Iowa. 

Citizens, Pittsburgh. 

City, Pittsburgh. 

City, Richmond. 

Colorado Fire and Marine, Denver, 
Columbus Insurance and Banking C >. 
Commercial, California. 
Concordia, Milwaukee. 
Connecticut, Connecticut. 
Cooper, Dayton, O. 

Corcoran, D. C. 

Delaware Fire, Wilmington. 
Delaware State, Wilmington. 
Eliot, Boston. 

Equitable Fire, Tennessee. 

Factors and Traders, Mobile. 
Farmers, Cedar Rapids. 

Farmers Home, Jelloway, O. 

Fire and Marine, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Firemans, Baltimore. 

Firemans, Dayton. 

Firemens Trust, New York. 
Franklin and Emporium, New York. 
Franklin, Boston. 

Franklin, Washington, D. C, 
Franklin, Wheeling. 

German American, D. C. 

German American, Washington, D. C. 
German, Freeport. 

German Fire, Peoria, Ill. 

German Fire, Wheeling. 
Germania, Newark. 

German, Philadelphia. 

Georgia Home. 

Globe, Cincinnati. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
Hamil’on, New York. 

Hawkeye, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Hekla, Wisconsin. 

Home, Columbus, O. 

Home Protection, Huntsville, Ga. 


Mr. Hope, who sat at a little distance from and on the right hand side of the 
president throughout the sitting of the convention, arose and addressed the body 
as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN :—Let me state very briefly that this gather- 
ing is the outgrowth of action taken by the National Board of Fire Underwriters— 
an institution which has borne the burden and heat of fire underwriting for many 
days, and which has never done anything so valuable before as to assemble to- 
gether the gentlemen present. The views generally expressed in the communica- 
tions which have been made by its authority and the replies which have been re- 
ceived by those communica'ions indicate clearly enough the purpose they have in 
view. Ofcourse any such purpose is subject to be modified by the action of this 
body, which will be its own controller. It was not thought best, nor has it in any 
communication been intimated, that the purpose of this convention was to make 
itself a legislative body, especially upon the subject ot rates. I wish to say merely 
that that was not what was contemplated in the action ot the National Board, nor 
does it appear to be prominent in the communication which has been made. ‘That 
the effect will be valuable in this connection nobody can doubt. There are matters 
of first importance that have been alluded to in these letters that are enough to 
occupy the attention of this body for the present. It was thought wisest to ask 
certain gentlemen to discuss subjects of common interest relating mainly to legis- 
lative action, and there have been some seven or eight subjects committed to gen- 
tlemen who have agreed to introduce them to you. And further, as you are all 
aware, we took the liberty of corresponding with you in order that we might be 
assured of a good chairman to control the discussions to take place. So mucn will 
show how the meeting was convened, its general purposes as understood by its 
promoters, and after they have been considered, the body will do, of course, just as 
it pleases. I wish, however, to make a motion that this body take the form of a 
more definite and permanent organization. Whule this may not be so important 
as subsequent gatherings, it still ought to do much, and I propose that a committee 
of seven, to be selected by the chair in the course of this morning's session, be ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of permanent organizat.on, and to report thereon 
during the session, with the proviso that I be not appointed on that committee. 


This motion was seconded by Alfred G. Baker, of the Franklin} Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The chair announced that H. H. Hall, of the National Fire Insurance Company, 
of New York, would address the meeting on the subject of Taxation. Mr. Hall's 
remarks were delivered with effect and were frequently drowned in applause. He 
spoke in substance as follows: 

The subject of Taxation is certainly pertinent to this meeting, and I have pre- 
pared a series of resolutions which I desire to present. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the legislatures of the various States will convene, and past expe- 
rience admonishes us, that we may expect the in'roduction of various schemes, if 
not in intent, in result hostile to our interests. We have found in years gone by 
that many legislative schemes have been suggested out of well meaning—we 
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have found in every legislature an element of well-meaning men to whom we 
can eonfidently appeal with some hope of success. Yet the gathering of the 
legislature of any S:ate in this Union to day is to our interest as the gathering of 
a hostile army. In consideration of the questions that I am to submit for the 
action of this convention, I shall not attempt to give a catalogue of the 
various schemes of itjustice and inequitable taxation that no doubt prevail 
in the differe t States. This work has already been done with greater abiiity 
by the Committee on Laws and Legislation of the National Board of Under- 
writers, whose reports are at the command ot every gentleman present. I desire 
for a very few moments simply to call attention to certain under-currents in 
the community. We mav expect that in the various States whose legis!atures will 
soon convene schemes will be introduced for municipal licenses ard taxes for 
the support of special schemes of benevolence. The convention should declare 
itself against the systems of special protection to local capital. In refc¢rence to the 
support of local fire department taxes I would say that recently a number of ci i- 
z-ns have formulated a pla form, and among other communistic and agrarian 
schemes is one that the fire insurance companies should bear one-half of the ex- 
penses of the fire department. Now I apprehend that this party is not sufficien'ly 

rominent to give us alarm save that its platform is identical in principle to the 

ostile legislation in a'l the States of the Union in the last twenty years. The ine- 
quality and injustice of a system of taxation that imposes a tax upon our interest 
for the suppor: of the local fire departments is apparent. The business of the in- 
surance companies is to write risks as they find them, not to pay for making them 
better. I have provided for this subject among the resolutio. s that I am about to 
offer. Ata recent convention of fire departments in th« city of Boston a resolution 
was adopted for a tax on the insurance capital for the support of a benevolent 
fund for fire departments. I think the underwriters of other States, doing 
business in the city, are the first to listen to the equity of any scheme of 
benevolence. We have a tax in this city of two per cent on the gross pre- 
miums of the insurance companies for the Benevolent Fund of the Fire De- 
partment of the city of New York. Fitteen years ago, at the time of the 
abolition of the volunteer fire department, a benevolent fund was created for needy 
persons of the department. This tax of beneficence was not designed solely for 
those who were incapacitated by fires, but it was designed to establish a fund, so 
that if any person of the old department in future years should become incapaci- 
tited by labor or in case of death, the fund so collected should be applied to his or 
his family’s benefit. This tax has been collected very faithfully during the last 
fifteen years, and the fund has been distributed with great care. I hoid that prob- 
ably. there has not been a scheme of beneficence whose beneficiaries have been 
more worthy—and never a scheme more unjustly supported. At the present time 
the trustees of this fund have in their possession a large sum, the annual income 
from which being sufficient to provide for deserving objects of benevolence that 
come within the operation of its by-laws. But the injustice of the tax is more 
plainly seen from the report of the trustees, which shows that fifty per cent of the 
tax so collected comes from companies that have been admitted to do business in 
this State subsequent to the abolition of the volunteer fire department—more than 
half of it is levied upon companies which have derived no benefit from the Volunteer 
Department. I give this to show what we may expect in other cities of the Union. I 
have prepared a resolution bearing upon this subject also. Now, Mr. President, inas- 
much as the principles underlying all these schemes of taxation have been fully 
discussed before, I do not propose to occupy your time {further than to say finally 
that in my judgment the position of our int rest in reference to all schemes of taxa- 
tion proposed should be this: Equity, a willingness to bear our fair proportion of 
the public burdens and a substantial agreement among ourselves as to what is the 
correct basis of apportionment. This convention should declare that every tax 
levied should be levied equally upon all classes of competing companies. 


Mr. Hall presented the following resolutions for the action of the Convention : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention, in the matter of taxation of fire 
insurance companies— 

1. That we condemn the imposition of municipal licenses, either as a source of 
revenue or as a measure of protection for strictly local companies, experience hav- 
ing demonstrated that, to the degree either of these objects 1s secured, the interests 
of the insuring public are correspondingly prejudiced. 

2. We hold that the imposi icn of a tax specially upon the fire insurance interest 
for the support of fire departments is untair. We hold that the maintenance of 
such depariments, or the procurement of ample water supply is not primarily for 
our benefit, our business being to adapt our rates equitably to risks as we find 
them, and when making rates to make them with more of this due concession for 
protective facilities. 

3. Expecially do we protest against any form ot taxation levied solely upon our in- 
terests for the support of special schemes of benevolence. We hold that we cannot 
rightfully be compelled to maintain any object of charity save such as the State 
with constitutional power maintains, and then only in common with other taxable 
interests under the general tax levy. We hold that such schemes are (in the lan- 
guage of the court which held that one project of this character could not be main- 
tained) simply decrees that one class of men shall pay to others a share of the 
profits of their business. 

4. We hold that the fire insurance interest should be held to bear only its pro- 
portionate share of public burdens; that the correct basis of such an apportion- 
ment upon our interest is the net value to the com} panies of the privilege granted 
by the several States, this being shown by the net premiums collected after deduct- 
ing losses and expenses, and that such tax should be by the State; and we hold 
that such a tax, if levied, should be levied equally upon a.l companies transacting 
business in the State, by whose legislature the tax is imposed. 


It was moved that the resolutions be laid on the table to be acted on deliber- 
ately after full discussion. Mr. Oakley suggested, however, that a committee be 
appointed by the chair, to which all questions, resolutions, etc., could be referred, 
and, after consideration, reported back to the convention, A motion was made 
and carried to this effect. 

The chair stated that J. L. Cunningham would address the convention on Valued 
Policy Laws. Mr. Cunningham then read a long and valuable paper urging com- 
bined action to neutralize the valued policy laws in various States and to suppress 
turther legislation of this sort by refusing to do business under it. The following 
are some very brief extracts from what he read: 

In none of the States where this law exists has there been any change of practice 
or procedure or adjustment of tariff to meet, counteract, or in any manner mitigate 
or compensate its influence. While the effect of the law can be modified, I am 
obliged to say that I know of no way to fully overcome the dangers it brings and 
the wrong it inflicts except to refuse to do business under it, at this late day a costly 





and difficult remedy. When the Wisconsin law became operative by the decision 
of the Supreme Court, early in 1878, one company prompily decided that it must 
discontinue writing build ngs in that State and issued instructions accordingly— 
instructions which were made the subject of considerable discussion at the time, 
and, although thoroughly approved by the insurance press and by many under- 
writers, still they were made the subject of competitive ridicule by even honorable 
insurance men (and we are all ‘‘honorable men”’) and were stigmatized as an 
affront to Wisconsin's legislators and governor and a confession of inability to do 
business under a law that compelled payment according to premium. I believe 
now, as then, had that course been pursued by a score of the leading companies 
doing business in Wisconsin, we woul’ not have heard so much abou: that law as 

e have since. It ought to have been done, if only to have emphasized the argu- 
soatile in that legislature against the passage of the law. For it was said by oppo- 
nents of the bill that if it should become a law and be held constitutional, it would 
drive insurance companies out of the State and leave towns and cities without suffi- 
cient indemnity. That was a reasonable argument, and I am told that it was made 
after advising with representative insurance men. The statement was believed, 
too, by certain members, who favored the bill and who had an eye to the interest 
of local mutuals, organized and to be organized in that State, and which interest 
was a potent influence in securing the enactment. Another member, however, 
showed a better understanding of the long-suffering and forbearing character of 
our business, when he said, in reply to such suggestion: ‘‘ You cannot abuse them 
to that extent.’ 

I am not sure that our business to-day needs more enlightenment so much as it 
does more pluck—more brain so much as more backvone. The resolution upon 
which this convention was called recites the purpose of making the truths of insur- 
ance more generally known. The circular following it suggests the need of more 
‘‘enlightenment”’ and more ‘‘ strengthening ;" 1 emphas ize the strengthening. 
We need it; and let us now, to such a degree as may seem practicable, “lustrate 
our faith in the fundamental truth that in union there is strength. 


An address on the subject of ‘‘ Codified Policy Laws” was made by Mr. D. A. 
Heald, of the Home Insurance Company, severely condemning part of the insur- 
ance legislation of Massachusetts (especially that dictating a form of insurance con- 
tract) and arguing in favor of treedom of contract between the insurer and insured. 
Mr. Heald stated that the new form of policy to go into effect in Massachusetts in 
January would place mortgagees and mortgagors alike in the power of an insur- 
ance company, which, in case of even a partial loss, could compel assignment of 
the mortgage, and so disturb the loans of savings banks, life companies and mort- 
gagors generally throughout the State. 


The following are his remarks slightly condensed: Having had some connection 
quite recently with a question arising under the form of policy, to be used after 
January 1st, in Massachusetts, called the Massachusetts standard policy, I pro- 
pose to bring the mater before the meeting, and whatever I have to say wiil be 
a statement of facts, rather than po nting outa remedy. Those of you who have 
been operating in Massachusetts are aware that in 1873 the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts adopted a standard torm of policy, making it optional for all companies 
doing business in the State toavail themselves of that policy, prescribing certain 
forms and conditions in the policy, and forbiiding any change to be made in the 
printed form of policy, giving to the insurers the right ot inserting such conditions 
as they pleased, in writing, and affixing a penalty of $1000 for any change at all in 
the way ot print. 

The law was a dead letter until the close of the last session; however, a short bill 
of fifteen or twenty lines was introduced declaring that the standard policy form 
should be the one used in Massachusetts after January Ist, and that all changes to 
be made and all matters to be incorporated into the contract, aside from the mere 
description and location of the property, should be done by way of a printed slip or 
rider, attached to the prlicy and signed by the insured and the agent of the com- 
pany. The practical effec: of that would be very curious. There is no condition 
in the policy, and no privilege in the law, by which any change could be made in 
the contract after its execution. No way provided by the law or the contract by 
which a permission for extra occupation, nor a permission for increased hazard, nor 
a permission for extra insurance or commission for non-occupancy could be in- 
corporatedin the policy. The question was put in the broad form to the atrorney- 
general, and his opinion at first was that any of those could not be done, but 
subsequently, he thought it possibly might be done in writing. It is very curious 
to know that in all these cases of statutory forms, changes may be made in the 
opinion of some whenever the benefit is for the insured, but never when the benefit 
is on the part of the insurer. 

Another objection to that form of policy is that it provides no limitation of time 
in which suits should be brought, leaving it open to the statutory provision ot 
six years; sothat any claimant may rest easy for five years and 360 days before 
bringing his su't. ‘There was a statute in Massachusetts saying thac whenever a 
company attempted to limit their liability to any period jess than two years, that 
condition should be absolutely void, and the statute of six years should prevail, 
but companies might be at liberty to put in a statutory limitation of two years; that 
seems now to have been repealed. The recent law—1880—does not, ia so many 
words, repeal the law of 1873, and has no penalty affixed, no penalty for non-com- 
pliance with it. There isa penalty of $1,000, providing you change the form of the 
policy ; under a strict legal construction, not a common sense one, for | would not 
insult your common sense by saying that it is a matter of serious doubt whether 
we havea right to print upon that policy the requirements of our State here—that we 
shall state the cash capital is so much, or, whether we have the right to insert that 
the age shall not be valid until countersigned by the local agent. Now, common 
sense teaches us, and I do believe that we have the right to do it, but technically 
and sulety, it is a serious question whether we have or not. Of course a court or 
any authority that would undertake to say that, would make th-mselves mdiculous. 

There is another provision and one which, to the people of Massachusetts, is ot 
immense importance and vastly more to them than to us, and a provision which, if 
thoroughly understood by the money lenders and borrowers, by the debtors and 
credi ors in the State of Massachusetts, would be 1epraled before the legislature 
had been two weeks old, and that is a condition that where the policy is issued or 
made payable to the mortgagee, the insurance company shall, at its own option, if 
it so elect, pay the amount of the mortgage and take an assignment of the mort- 
gage. See how that unsettles every saving and life insurance loans in Massachu- 
setts. In ca:eof a loss of ten dollars we have a right to go and take an assign- 
ment of the mortgage. How is it with the money borrower and morigagor ? He 
is liable at any time after having procured his insurance to have a foreign insur- 
ance company—that is, one that is foreign to his State—take an assignment of that 
mortgage and foreclose it against him. Is it to be supposed that the people of 
Massachusetts, when made aware of the effect of that law which they have gotten 
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up themselves and passed nominally and ostensibly for their own protection, will 
endure it? I am speaking not my own opinion, but the opinion of a commi tee 
that went to Boston, last week, and consulted the authorities in reference to it, and 
it is far more reaching in its consequences than the State of Massachusetts. If it is 
competent for the state of Massachusetts—and we submit without a word of com- 
plaint to adopt a statutory form of contract—to so tar inierfere with the freedom of 
contract between the insured and insurer as to prescribe in so many words, 


with so many commas and so many periods, and such sized tvpe, just 
what, just how we are to make our contracts, then this whole mat- 
ter will be extended from Massachusetts throughout this whole coun- 


try, and we will find ourselves in this position, possibly: Of having in Massachu- 
setts one condition of policy, with one mode, one course of cecis‘ons; another in 
Rhode Island; another in Maine and another in every other New England State; 
so that in New England we may have six torms of policy, six statutory complica- 
tions, six modes of adjustment and six decisions from the courts. Isn't that a 
pretty feast to invite the underwriters of this country to? It is for you to say 
whetner we shall consult together and devise some mu dified form ot policy, or take 
some proper and legitimate means of bringing the matter before the different legis- 
latures and explaining the injustice of it, or what we shall do. It seems to me that 
there has been, during the past twenty-five years, enormous strides made in the 
way of competition in the form of policy, and that perhaps the public may have 
some reason to complain that our policy has now become a very long and cum- 
brous contract. Itis printed in very fine type and is difficult to read—and perhaps 
not more than one in a hundred do read it. It 1s difficuit for those of us who have 
passed fifty or sixty to find really what the contract contains in fine print. Toavoid 
that, one State provides that it shall be done in a certain form of type, and the 
policy is nearly as long as that table, I submit ifit is not a fair question of consid- 
eration for the sensible underwriters how far they can meet this seeming want in 
the community—how far we can go in mod: rating some of its terms, so as to avoid 
some of the sharp points which are now init, and be just to ourselves while we are 
just and liberal to the public. 


The chairman thought that in order to arrive at the practical results of the sug- 
gestions made by the speakers, they should prepare resolutions embracing the 
points urged, and these resolutions should be referred to the Committee on Busi- 
ness. Mr. Heald was accordingly instructed to embody his views in a series of 
resolutions. At a later session he submitted the following res Jlutions as requested: 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this association, all legislative enactments 
seeking to circumscribe the treedom of contracts and prescribe an inflexible and 
iron form of policy are inexpedient, unnecessary and injurious to the interests of 
the insured as well as of the companies here represented. 

Resolved, That itis the duty cf all fire underwriters to oppose all such enact- 
ments by placing before the legislature where such laws are contemp.ated the 
reasons and considerations which this associa'ion regard as of commanding im- 
portance as furnishing good grounds for opposition thereto. 

Resolved, That a committce of seven be appointed to represent the views of this 
body betore such legislatures as may have such laws under consideration, with 
power to communicate with any or all of the members of this association, as in 
their judgment may seem wise and proper. 

Resolved, That companies doing bu-iness in Massachusetts be requested to de- 
lay compliance with the statutory form of policy prescribed by that state until the 
committee to be appointed shall have conterred with the authorities of that state, 
and shall have reported their action and recommendations to the members of this 
association by printed circular, not later than the 25th day of November next. 


The Chairman announced the following Committee on Permanent Organization : 

Henry A. Oakley, of New York; S.C. Preston, of Hartford; J. M. Tate, of 
Richmond; Alfred G. Baker, of Philadelphia; Henry Robertson, of Foreign Com- 
panies; Joseph Wellman, of Boston; J. L. Cunningham, of Glens Falls. 

A Committee on Business was also announced, as follows: 

Samuel P, Blogden, of Foreign Companies ; A. S. Gillette, Philadelphia ; J. W. 
Hartwell, Cincinnati; J. H. De Wolff, Providence; T. S. Chard, Chicago; H. 
H. Hall, New York; D. W. C. Skilton, Hartford. 

The Convention then adjourned until 2 o'clock, P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon Thomas S. Chard, of Chicago, addressed the Convention on 
the topic of Co-operation, urging unison among the companies. He said: 


In rising to address you on the subject of Co-operation, I must say that I have 
prepared no extended or formal remarks on the subject. It has seemed to me that 
the presence here of such a large number of underwriters—many of whom are dis- 
tinguished representatives of the profession, is itself the most eloquent tribute to 
Co-operation that possibly could be made. 

We are assembled here in the name of one common interest, after a discord and 
separation of years. In 1872 and 1873, by the force of circumstances growing out 
of the two most disastrous fires of modern times, the companies were brought into 
one common bond of unity and brotherhood. After that time, as the official 
records show, the companies made money. After enjoying a season of great pros- 

erity, we followed the example which the human race has often before witnessed. 

rosperity turned the heads of the underwriters, they concluded that if they could 
do so well together they could do even better separately. The result was that 
where there had been peace, order and prosperity, there began to be bitterness, 
discord and disaster. We mixed the bitter potion for ourselves and we all drank 
of it to the dregs. And now after five years experience of that sort of thing we 
have all come together by the call of common sense, because we have been led to 
See that only by Co-operation and through Co-operation can we ever attain the 
legitimate results for which our companies were organized. It seems to me that 
our experience finds a parallel in Old Testament times. Under the reign of King 
Hezekiah the tribes of Israel were scattered through the land. They were dis- 
united, full of animosity—warring with themselves and with ou side nations, which 
bade fiir to sweep them from the face of the earth. It occurred to the good King 
Hezekiah to send messengers to the children of Israel to request them to gathr 
together in the city of Jerusalem, and to see if there was not left enough good feel- 
ing—good sense and remembrance of the past to bind them together once more in 
fraternal relations, and make ot Israel a s rong and compact nation. And the re- 
quest was responded to. Nearly all of the members of the tribes came to Jeru- 
salem, and it is recorded in Holy Writ that the occasion was one of great joy, 
followed by along season of prosperity, until it was disturbed again by new 
jealousies and animosities. 





And so we have ail come together again, and it would seem to me that the ex- 
periences of the past have been bitter enough to teach us that no one man can 
conduct this business of insurance profitably, without the help of all other mem- 
bers of the profession. I have prepared a brief preamble and resolution touching 
this general idea, and I would beg permission to submit them tothe Convention. 


Mr Chard offered the following preamble and resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Business : 


Whereas, Of late years insurance capital has been the subject of persistent and 
unjust aggressions, especially in the direction of hostile and unwise legislation, 
past and contemplatea; and 

Whereas, This interest has also suffered enormous loss by reason of a want of 
confidence and co-operation between underwriters, thus engendering reckless 
business ; and 

Whereas, ‘\he moral and material interests of the country imperatively demand 
a stable and prosperous condition of insurance capital; be it therefore 

Resolved, Vhat in the judgment of the convention, all who are in charge of in- 
surance interests should recognize it as a personal and high public duty to encour- 
age, by all possible fair means, a spirit ot fraternity and co-operation and unity of 
sentiment between all underwriters, to the end that public and private interests 
may be assured, and the insurance companies themselves saved from impending 
destruction. 


Peter Notman addressed the meeting on The Situation in the following strain: 


There seems to be an impression abroad among us insurance officers and man- 
agers that things are not altogetheras they might be; that there is not as much 
money being made by the companies as they ought to make; in short, that the 
situation 1s not altogether lovely. And I do not know but what the gentlemen who 
prepared this room shared, in a measure, that feeling. I see tnat the undertaker's 
chairs are here [referring to the camp chairs ot which there was a large number in 
the room], tne mourners are sitting around, and possibly a skeleton is in some 
closet; aud I don’t know but what we may call upon you to act as chief mourner 
before we adjourn. Under the circumstances, I ought to say something to en- 
courage rather than to depress. In handling this subjec:, bo.h in the press and 
from lip to hp among insurance men, it is usually taken tor granted that the war 
that is going on is between the large and the sinall companies, It is really be- 
tween the strong and the weak. A company is not necessarily strong becau-e it is 
large, nor necessarily weak because it is small. The contest, therefore, is between 
the strong and the weak, and it is possible that the weak may have to go 
to the wail. But still there may be something done to save us from ruin. 
1 do not know that a tariff of rates (you scarcely seem to contemplate that in the 
work laid out for this convention) is the best way for meeting the question. For 
my part, I rather think it is not, and tor this reason, that the pubiic always meet with 
disfavor any combination for the purpose of controlling rates. They put it in the 
category of regrating or forestalling the market, or cornering ,stocks, or cornering 
grain, andsoon. We are io favor at this time of nothing of this sort. Let me 
give you the reason: In the drygoods district of New York City we find no diffi- 
culty in getting the full tariff as laid down in our rate books, with a very small de- 
duction—1o per cent—and why? Simply because the insurance officers have come 
to the conclusion that such rates must be charged, or there can be no money mede, 
and the public have come to the same conclusion. It is best that we should go be- 
fore the public with this conviction, and ic will pay the rate asked, and say nuthing 
about it. Now, is it not the case as much in the City of Boston, that the insurance 
companies suffer from year to year with a loss that takes away from them all the 
premium in the drygoods district? Is it not the same in Philadelphia? Does not 
Chestnut street give us a dose of $5,000 or $10,000 every year, which more than 
takes away all the premiums that we get from that class? In short, can we not 
apply this same method to our whole business? It is demanded that we should 
stand bound to what we believe and feel in conviction ought to be the rate, and ask 
it. Now what is the problem before us? Given certain premiums, with a pretty 
settled average allowance of sixty percent for losses, and forty per cent for ex- 
penses, and you have one hundred per cent of what you have received. It is pretty 
evident that there is no profit in that. The problem is to so increase your pre- 
mium that you shall have 110 cents for every too cents paid eut. Can you do 
that? ‘But,’ say you, ‘‘If1 stand firm, my neighbor will get all the business.” 
Very well; so much the worse for your neighbor. This is a kind of business that 
is ike self-righteousness—the more you have of it the worse you are off. And your 
neighbor wiil just so surely fail, if he takes those risks, as the manufacturer will fail 
who sells his goods below cost. And you may bé sure of this also, that when he 
fails, you will get back your business, and ata better rate than you could have 
got before. But if you are faint-hearted in this, let us look at the problem. 
from the converse side. Given certain premiums, what can we do to reduce the 
losses and the expenses. ‘‘ Reduce, the losses!" say you. ‘‘ We cannot prevent 
fire; we cannot prevent the losses coming.”’ Let us see. The hazards that effect 
our business are mainly two: One is inflammability—the tendency to burn, and 
the other is susceptibility to damage which tends toa total loss. Now can you do 
anything to reduce the inflammability ?_ I am sorry to say that these two elements 
have gone on increasing very much faster than have our premiums. Since the 
discovery of petroleum they have increased very much. Petroleum and its pro- 
ducts are the liveliest incendiaries that we have. I single this out simply as one of 
the things that we can fight against. Just so soon as petroleum began to be 
gathered in large quantities and used, it was found that it was an incendiary that 
it would not do to harbor, and hence the insurance companies have driven it per 
force from civililized communities. I believe that by a combination of insurance 
companies simply saying that they won't insure it at all under any circumstances 
—the products ot it or the article itself in an quantity in use in the arts—it would 
be driven from where it will do harm and confined to isolated buildings. Within 
the last month there was a building burned in Brooklyn where the fire rushed 
through it as though a very blast from the infernal regions had comeuponit. It 
was a quiet night, the air had nothing to do with the burning of the building 
particularly, but the building was destroyed in a very few minutes, because that 
pase of petroleum, benzine or naphtha, was used for manufacturing purposes 
there. 

Now I do not know what companies were on this risk; but I do say that any 
insurance company that would give the privilege for a sufficient quantity of that 
article to do the damage which it did there so speedily deserves the severest 
reprobation. I hope that the building was burned without the privilege and that the 
man could not recover his insurance; but I hope no insurance company would 
give any privilege for any such quantity of petroleum as that. But the fire did 
not stop there. It swept through this building, swept across the street and burned 
other buildings. 

Within the last two week I have been informed that in two processes hitherto 
comparatively harmless, there is the introduction of naphtha or benzine to be used 
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ona large scale. One is in the product of linseed oil and the other in the produc- 
tion of fertilizers. And the latter is in use I believe at the Chicagostock yards. I 
understand that there is now quite a number of linseed oil mills using naphtha. 
You know that the former process was a process which produced the oil by pres- 
sure. This I understand to be somewhat of an emulsive process, by which the 
meal is softened by water first, and then naphtha is poured upon the top in quan- 
tity and the oil is thus saturated. Whatever the process may be the quantity of 
naphtha is evidently dangerous; and I think we ought to set our face as flint 
against which will produce these results. Now in regard to the other difficulty, 
which we have to contend against—the tendency to total loss. One of the great 
difficulties is the area and the height of buildings. You kuow very well, as prac- 
tical insurance men, that if all fires resulted in total losses, insurance compa:ies 
could not live six months. The tendency, therefore, to a total loss from any cause 
whatever is a tendency to produce disaster amongst insurance companies. In this 
city we have suffered from large buildings. There was a large building burned 
two years ago on the corner of Broadway and Grand street, six hundred feet on 
Broadway and two hundred feet on Grand street. It had the advantage of a cor- 
ner. The testimony of the firemen was that they could not reach with any water 
available the centre of the building. It was only tco feet deep, and yet the testi- 
mony was that no water that could be expelled from en engine in this department 
could do any good. _It was dissipated into spray or converted into steam before it 
could do the work designed. Now every little vilage over the country must have 
its buildings 100 feet square and three or four stcri:s high with a French roof on the 
top of that. If we canrot do anything in the cities, what can be done in a small 
village? An architect in this city said to me some time ago, I think it was apropos 
of one of these large buildings burning here, that a building over 50 x 100 feet 
is a dangercus building to insure. It may not be dangerous for the inception 
of fires, but when once on fire it is dangerous for producing a total loss. He 
quored the authority of the insurance brigade, of London, for this. Whether the 
building is fire proof, of stone and iron, does not help the case. That is the opina- 
ion derived from the experience of a practical architect. We ought to set our faces 
against the nuisance of these large buildings. These are the difficulties that we 
have to cope with. Then, again, there is the question of expense. That has 
been touched upon incidentally in the discussion of taxation. We have press- 
ing upon us the question of increasing commissions toagents. Fora long time it 
was ten per cent, and in those good oid days, it 1s shown that the average expenses 
of companies was about twelve per cent, now the average is at least forty per cent, 
and as a probable increase of that average cost you are asked to advance the rate 
of commission from fifteen to twenty, and, I am sorry to say that I have understood 
that one imprudent man offered his agents twenty-five per cent, all over the coun- 
try. We have got to meet the question, and meet it promptly and decidedly. One 
way to meet the question of taxation would be to say to the agents: We will give you 
fifteen per cent, but that must include all the birdens which the State or the city 
imposes upon us. I have no resolution to offer except the resolution I have acted 
upon for some time—to stand firm upon the rate submitted to me, and if I do not 
get the risk, let it go to my neighbor. I hope that every man here, if we do not 
make any rates, will go home and make a combination by himself, by which he will 
stand, and I hope that the result will be that the situation will be materially changed 
before even the end of this year. 

Mr. Hope trusted that Mr. Notman would create a resolution in accordance 
with the understanding that all the speakers should embody their suggestions in 
this manner for the consideration and action of the Convention. Later, Mr. Not- 
man submitted a series of resolutions, which, according to the usual course, were 
referred to the Committee on Business. The resolui:ions as adopted by the Con- 
vention are given further on in the report of the Committee on Business. 

S. P. Blagden, of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, on be- 
ing called upon to speak on the subject of incendiarism, replied that there was a 
disease extending throughout all parts of the country, and when the physicians 
were unable to form their diagnosis to arrive at any other conclusion, the patient 
was told that he had malaria. Mr. Blagden believed that just so, when no other 
cause could be assigned for a fire, the adjuster shut his eyes and said ‘‘incendiar- 
ism.” The subject had already been thoroughly ventilated, and as the wise m2n 
tells us that there is nothing new under the sun, he did not expect to bring out any 
thing new, but if he could get one idea out, or could say one thing that should en- 
force some old idea to the benefit of any, he would be satisfied. He was a green 
hand at public speaking and thought that that was the reason this subject was 
givento him. It had been contended that undue promptness in the admission of 
claims and the settlement of losses was productive of incendiarism. He would 
caution companies against undue delay in that matter. As to valued policy laws 
they did interfere in a very important way with incendiarism, and he would recom- 
mend that the paper of Mr, Cunningham be read with special regard to this sub- 
ject. The remarks of Mr. Hall on legislation, in this connec ion were also com- 
mendable. But notwithstanding what legislators and others could do to put down 
incendiarism, the insurance men owed it to themselves to look out for whom they 
insure just as much as a merchant does whom he trusts. An insurance company 
needed a partner who should attend to the credits just as much as he is needed 
in any department of business, and there is where fraud and incendiarism could be 
checked. Too much could not be said of the fund for the prosecution 
of incendiarism which was the outgrowth of the National Board. It was 
the most efficient measure that the companies had, and he hoped that it would 
be supported with still more effective results, He regarded it as one 
of the fundamental principles of fire insurance—one on which their safety 
depended—that they should not insure profits. This was one of the most dan- 
gerous features that had entered into the business of late. The insurance 
companies could not afford to guarantee any corporation its dividend for the next 
twelve months. He was astonished to see prominent companies supporting the 
system of insurance of profits. He would caution the companies against it. It 
entered the question of risk on buildings and put in a moral hazard, against which 
a sufficient rate could not be named. It could not be confined, as had been sug- 
gested, to any particular list or hazard; it could not be confined to any certain 
p?rtions of a particular class, as it had been said was intended, It would permeate 





the whole business. The companies could not check an evil of this kindin that 
way, and unless it be squelched in the beginning it would be found a very serious 
and important obstacle in the future. If this system be persisted in it would be 
building up piles which would kindle fires—it would be offering inducements to a 
thousand incendiaries in all points of the country to light those fires, and incen- 
diarism would be increased by the companies’ own action. 

Mr. Blagden then presented resolutions recommending that the convention pro- 
nounce itself decidedly against the system of profit insurance as being subversive 
of so nd insurance principles, and most destructive to the interests of the insurer 
and insured. These resolutions, as adopted by the convention, will be tound 
in the report of the Committee on Business. 

Edmund Driggs, President of the Williamsburgh City Insurance Company 
spoke on the ‘‘ Prejudices of the Judiciary,’’ and said it was only very lately that 
jurie and the judiciary began to take the one-sided views and the stand they were 
now occupying. He cited several instances of wrong done by the judiciary in 
cases of violations of the insurance policy. 

Henry A. Oakley next made an energetic and forcible‘address on State Deposits. 
Mr. Oakley said: 


I rise with a great deal of reluetarce t> respond to your call, as I have certainly 
made no preparation for my remarks upon that very important subject. 

It is true that, in common with all insurance men here, I have been not only 
familiar with, but a victimof, deposit laws, so far 2s my own institution is con- 
cerned, and it seems an eminently proper subject to be introduced into a convention 
of Underwriters from all parts of the United States, some of them representing 
States where deposit laws exist. 

The subject of deposit laws is one which I need not say has agitated the minds 
of Underwriters for many years as being a very important question entering into 
our business. 

The progress of deposit laws has been slow, but I am sorry to say it has been 
sure. 

In the year 1876, when I had the honor to be the President of the National Board 
of Underwriters, in the course of some remarks I made at one of the annual 
meetings, I recollect stating that there existed at that time deposit laws in only 
three of the States of the Union—the States of Virginia, Oregon and Mississippi; 
with the exception of the first, not very important States for insurance companies. 

There had been deposit laws in the States of South Carolina and in Tennes- 
see, which by the act and operation of the insurance companies had been repealed, 
and tho-e Statrs, as they remain to-day, are free from those laws; but since that 
period we have had two very important States which have adopted that system— 
the State of Georgia and the State of North Carolina, the latter State certainly a 
State in which few of us wish to remain after being opliged to comply with such a 
law as is met with there. After having had agencies in the State of North Carolina 
for many years, the company I represent is a loser of many thousands of dollars 
over and above its receipts. That I know to be the experience of other companies 
as well, but the system grows. Inthe State of Georgia, where a very vehement 
opposition was inaugurated against that deposit law, and where at one session of 
the Legislature we succeeded in preventing it es’ablished, the succeeding Legisla- 
ture enacted it, and not only enac ed it, but was successful in getting it engrafted 
as part ot the State Constitution, but making it thereby u repealabie except bya 
vote of the people at a general election. In o:her words, not ce has to be given 
through the Legislature, and recommendation for the bill or amendment has to 
pass the Legislature, and then it is sutmitte1 for vote to the people. I think we 
may, therefore, regard the State as hovrless. But one of the arguments made to 
us at the time this discussion took place in Georgia, in refer-nce to deposit laws, 
was that it conserved the interests of the citizens cf all the States where they exist. 
In the first place, by reducing the competition between insurance companies, and 
in the second place, that a better class of capital would remain in the State which 
would protect their property than would be the case if the State was open to all 
comers. Now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the result? We single out that 
State, where we happen to have a more intimate knowledge of the results of busi- 
ness than elsewhere. What has been the result ? It has lessened the number of 
the companies. It has driven out of that State those who had done business in it 
for over thirty years, who always responded to every call made upon them when 
losses occurred, who paid tens, and hundreds, and thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of losses without dispute, and it has retained in the State a 
large number of companies and reduced the rates of premium which those com- 
panies were obtaining to a lower level in many States where no deposit laws ex- 
ist. Now, it was also claimed that it would reduce the desire for over-insurance, 
and would also reduce incendiarism. The results of business in that State and in 
other States show that the percentage of losses is as great as they are in any other 
State where deposit laws do not exist, and also that the percentage of incendiary 
losses are quite as great as they are in any of those other States without deposit 
laws 

But I presume it vill be hardly necessary for me to revert for one moment to the 
inconvenience of a deposit law for insurance companies. ‘There is no capital pos- 
sessed by any insurance company doing business in the United States, whether 
American or foreign, that is sufficient in size to enable us to make a deposit, even 
in a majority of the States of the Union where such laws prevail. There are but 
few companies in the country whose capitals are $3,000,000; $1,000,000 seems to 
be the maximum, and [ say that there are no companies in existence whose capitals 
would be sufficient to meet these demands if deposit laws prevail in every State. 

Then, let us look at the result of depositing these moneys in the States. Any 
company depositing any portion of its assets by the laws of some of the States, 
renders that deposit a liability against its assets. ‘This is the law in this S ate, and 
I think in Massachusetts also, and it ought to be in every State. Let us take, for 
instance, a company with $500,000 capital, making a deposit of $20,000, in five States 
which I believe is the min'‘mum sum, and we have $100,000 of their capital set aside 
for the protection of policy-holders in those five different States, and, as a matter 
of course, taken away from the actual protection which they ought to afford to the 
citizens of other States where they are doing business. The inequity of this is, of 
course, very apparent. It is proper that we should do our business, and have our 
capital under control, so as to be able to meet great emergencies. Any person 
who has lived through the calamities of heavy fires (and there are some here who 
have done so), and can go back as far as 1835, and most of us can go back to 1871 
and 1872, know that had such laws existed in any of the States where great conflag- 
rations occur, there would not have been anything like the percentage of money 
paid to the policyholders that was paid by the companies, even those that were 
forced to suspend, There ought to be a remedy for legislation of this kind, and 
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it has occurred to me that it would be proper for a convention so large as this, so 
intelligent as this body, to initiate some opinion that might be far-reaching in its 
effects upon legislatures and upon companies, that would prevent a repetition of 
these laws. It is a well-known fact that last year, in the legislatures of three of the 
Western States, deposit laws were introduced for action. They were fortunately 
suppressed before they reached any large proportions. Now, as has been well 
said in the discussions that have taken place.to-day, we are subject to this sort of 
legislation, and, unless we set our face against it as a flint, it is one that is going to 
grow upon us, and will necessarily become a part of the system of insurance in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel as if I owe the convention an apology for making these 
crude remarks. I have not had opportunity to think on the +4" I had no idea 
I was to be called to say anything on the subject, and what I have said has been 
entirely unprepared, and I trust I will be forgiven for its crudity. I will say, that 
I propose to prepare a resolution, which I will submit to you to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Oakley's resolutions, as adopted by the convention, will be found in the re- 
port of the Business Committee. 

The chairman stated that the convention was now open for any remarks from 
any gentlemen upon any subject which might be pertinent to the questions under 
consideration. 

Mr. Cowardin stated that he desired to offer a resolution. He was reluctant to 
offer it just now, but was aware that there were gentlemen who will have to leave 
to-night, and who are interested in knowing what is to be eventually the conclusion 
of this body in reference to some organization, and if they go on and consume the 
balance of the evening without having their attention directed especially to this 
question, he thought that some will retire without understanding whether they 
were organized effectively or not. Though the resolution of Mr. Hope covered 
the case in some measure, it seemed that the consideration of the resolution that 
he was about to offerwas paramount to anything that they were then doing. If what 
they were doing here was to indicate the disposition of the convention in referenc = 
to the measure to be undertaken, it was very apparent that some means would have 
to be used to accomplish any good that is contemplated. He could not conceive of 
anything that could be accomplished without unity and co-operation, and without 
some form of combination or association like the National Board used to be. It 
was an institution good in its character; and though prosperity probably tended 
to break it up, its usefulness might be revived, and some steps be taken to make it 
more useful to the country at large. Great good would grow out of their indicat- 
ing at this time what their feelings were in reference to organizing a national 
board. In connection with this he desired to read a few remarks put on paper: 


‘‘Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the chair, or chosen by the con- 
vention, whose duty it shall be to consider and report as speedily as practicable a 
constitution and by-laws for a national board of fire underwriters.’’ And as perti- 
nent to the consideration of that matter, as you have been kind enough to ask any 
gentleman to express any views he may have on any subject, I will read these few 
remarks: 

We should have a national board; State boards and local boards will then 
follow, all working in harmony, restoring individual good feeling, and serve 
to elevate the business, and character and solvency, and, therefore, to the 
benefit of the insured as well. There is no better time for this movement than 
the present, for surely we have met here in the contempiation of some wholesome 
change for the better. The experience of the last three years have satisfied us ali 
of its importance to the whole fraternity of insurance. We need good feeling 
and co-operation. If we cannot have both, let us have co-operation by giving 
assent to sensible methods of conducting the business, and good feeling will soon 
appear. People in a sinking ship cannot afford te quarrel. Our business is singu- 
larly dependent upon co-operation. We are subject to hostile influences on all sides. 
We are not thought to earn our living by the sweat oi our brow; and hence we 
have not the sympathy of the people, but are regarded as a pampered and mis- 
chievous class. The courts, the juries, the legislatures, the taxing powers and the 
incendiary are all against us; no matter what calamities overtake us no tears are 
shed but ours; no sympathizing meetings are held tocondole with us. And yet 
disagreements among ourselves only serve to encourage antipathies against us. 
Thus we lose the moral, and to a great extent the material, support of the public, 
and a sentiment not unnaturally steals over the public at our divisions, something 
like that which, it is said, is telt when rogues fal] out; that our starving rates are 
thought to be all a gouge game, and playing chances with marked cards in our 
favor. Wecannot convince the public that ours is not a favored game, and that 
the business generally is not a bed of roses. Co-operation is plainly a necessity ; it 
is a means for successfully working in almost every other business. The lawyers, 
the doctors, the mechanics, and all, have Boards of Trade or Unions, and thus im- 
prove theircondition. We have, I feel assured, the material at hand to make one 
of congenial and lasting character. We need not forge links of steel to bind us to- 
gether; these will chafe and make the spirit restless under them. The miid and 
gentle sway of common interest will hold us stronger than steel; a thing like arope 
of sand will thus bind us. We should only desire to secure what is manifestly 
proper, and what is for the good of all. This can be done by conceding to every 
one his own—by all conceding something to the general cause, and thus secure a 
plan for a starting point. This is a plan of slowculture, butits fruits will repay us. 
We have in Richmond a Board that has worked well, and it is still working well; 
and its cohering principle is absolutely nothing but generousconcession. Wehave 
no complaint; we need not recant here infelicities of the business. They will 
doubtless be considered at the proper time. And you will say, sir, that we are in- 
terested in all the questions that have been submitted to this body; but some un- 
derstanding ought to be got at as soon as possible whether we shall organize in this 
way. Small companies have come here; some delegates have come from a great 
distance ; and I think it is due to us to learn as early as possible whether we can 

ut our shoulders to the wheel and help do the great good that is to result from a 

‘ational Board. I hope some gentleman will relieve the uncertainty which is in 
my mind as to the feasibility of a plan of this kind. 


Mr. Baker moved the reference of Mr. Cowardin’s motion to the Business 
Committee, trusting that the motion would prevail. He recognized Mr. Cowardin 
as one of those who left the National Board before it disintegrated. They hadcome 
together not as a National Board organization this time, The question of rates 











and the question of commissions ought to be kept in the back ground. They had 
arrived at the grand point that without any egotism he could say he had labored so 
hard for in 1878. 

Mr. Hope said that there was a National Board already in existence and they did 
not want this new institution to have that name so long as that exists. He was 
under the impression that the views of Mr. Cowardin could be met by the adoption 
of a resolution ‘* that it is expedient that this body should be corstituted into a per- 
manent national organization, and that the Committee on Organization appointed 
this morning be instructed to report to-morrow morning a constitution for this 
body.”” He trusted that Mr. Cowardin would accept the suggestion and so modify 
his resolution that it might read substantially: ‘‘ That in the judgment of the under- 
writers assembled, it is expedient that this body take permanent form as a national 
organization, and that the committee appointed by the chair this morning be di- 
rected to report to-morrow morning a constitution for the body.” 

Mr. Cowardin cheerfully accepted the amendment offered by Mr. Hope, and in 
this form the motion was put and carried. 

W. A. Walker arose and stated that the president of the California Insurance 
Company, of San Francisco, Mr. Hopkins, had sent him an address which he de- 
sired read before the convention. The paper was referred to the Committee on 
Business. 

J. M. Tate addressed the convention. He noticed that the subject of rates did not 
seem to be very favorably considered just now. He thought that if the convention 
touched upon no other subject than that of .gislation, there were a large number 
of companies which would feel very little interest in the deliberations of that body. 
The subject of legislation did not materially eftect the local companies just now. 
On the subject of commission he thought the companies were the best judges, and 
yet where one company would pay more commission than another, it forced the 
other eompanies up to that high rate. Policies, he thought, should be concurrent 
where they apply to the same risk. Mr. Tate stated that he merely wished to call 
attention to these points, so that when the delegates went home they might feel and 
say that they have done something not particularly concerning legislation. It 
seemed as though the companies were beginning to interest themselves in getting 
rates up. He thought that they ought to assume the aggressive, and say that their 
policies were for sale at a price. 

When Mr. Tate had concluded his remarks, Mr. Baker moved that the conven- 
tion adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock the next morning. This motion was carried. 


SECOND DAY—MoRNING SESSION. 

The minutes of the previous day were read by the secretary, and, there being no 
objection, ordered approved. 

The secretary read the following cordial letter from James W. Alexander, Vice 
President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society : 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Broadway, N. Y., October 21, 1880, 
H. K. Miller, Esq., Secretary: 

DEAR SIR—Will you kindly express to the gentlemen who are in session in our 
Board room that it will give us great satisfaction to show them through the Equit- 
able building, including all the society's own offices, with their various conve- 
niences, the safe deposit vaults, the engine rooms, with the apparatus for electric 
lightning, the law library, the arrangement for lawyers in the upper part of the 
building, the Government Observatory on the roof, and the view of the city and en- 
virons from the “ Pavilion.” The officers will, on application, furnish guides to 
conduct the gentlemen in small parties, as they may arrange among themselves, 


and at such times as they may prefer. Yours truly, 
W. J. ALEXANDER, V. P. 


On motion, the letter was accepted, and thanks returned to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company for its kind invitation. 

Dr. H. M. Stevens, of the Agricultural Insurance Company, after a few intro- 
ductory remarks, presented the following resolutions for the consideration of the 
convention, which, like previous resolutions submitted, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Business: 


Resolved, That we, the representatives of the underwriters of this country, recog- 
nize and admit, as sacred obligations laid upon us by our profession, the following 
duties: To aid the community in obtaining the full bencfit offered to civilization 
by the science of insurance ; to be ourselves foremost in all wise efforts to suppress 
such evil tendencies and practices as may arise in its application and development, 
and to furnish all reasonable information to inquirers after the truths of insurance 
economy. ; ; - 

Secondly—Resolved, That as good citizens, having an earnest desire for good 
morals in the community, we recognize with regret, chagrin and alarm, that evil 
practices have crept into our own profession, tending to the injury of the Common- 
wealth and the demoralization of individuals. That chiefest among these practices 
is over-insurance, which, by its temptation to the crime of incendiarism, is respon- 
sible for the destruction of untold millions of property and a consequent increase of 
taxes, rates of insurance and expenses of local governments. We believe the time 
has come when the community, including underwriters, legislatures, courts and all 
good citizens should take official action to repress this fruitful cause of crime and 


ot That a committee be appointed, to be called the Advisory Legislative 
Committee, whose duties shall be to call the attention of the legislative committees 
upon insurance, in such States as they may deem best, to the prevalence of the 
habit of over-insurance and the resulting crime of inceadiarism ; to offer such com- 
mittees any assistance it may be in the power of this organization to render by the 
collection and presentation of statistics, arguments and suggestions ; to ask for 
wise action on the part of the legislature looking to the repression of this incentive 
to crime; and lastly, tendering to them our hearty sympathy and co-operation in 
any wise and just efforts they may make to this end, 
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As dovetailing to the resolutions of Dr. Stevens, Mr. Cowardin summitted a 
paper on over-insurance addressed to the legislature of North Carolina at a time 
when they contemplated the passage of a law such as the Wisconsin law. 

The paper was also referred to the Business Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Organization was next in order. 

It was stated that the committee had given Mr. Hopkins’s paper a very carefu 
perusal, and on account of its length and importance moved that the communi- 
cation be referred to a special committee of five gentlemen, to consider and report 
upon if at some future time for the action of the convention. This motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Oakley, chairman of the Committee on Organzation, presented a constitu- 
tion for the adoption of the convention. It was moved by Mr. Hope that the con- 
stitution be acted upon by items, and the motion prevailing, the secretary was 
directed to read the various articles. The following is the form of constitution 
finally adopted by the convention: 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE 1.—Of Name.—This Association shall be called The United Fire Un- 
derwriters in America. 

ARTICLE 2.—/ts Odject shall be to promote and conserve the interests of fire 
insurance. 

ARTICLE 3.—Of/ Offcers.—The officers shall be elected annually and shall con- 
sist of a President, who shall not be eligible for more than two successive terms, 
three Vice-Presiients, who shall choose one of their number to act as Treasurer ; a 
Corresponding Secretary and a Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE 4.—Of Standing Committee.—There shall also be an Advisory Com- 
mittee, to consist of fifteen members, to be elected annually, who shall have au- 
thority to elect their own chairman and to fill vacancies that may occur in their 
own body, and who shall meet at such times and at such places as they may de- 
cide upon, and who shail be charged wih the general conduct of its business in 
the interim of the ses<ions of the Association. The President and Vice-Presidents 
of the association shall be ex-oficio members of this committee. There may also 
be appointed such other committees as the Association from time to time order, 
who shall report to the Advisory Committee their acts, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Association. All committees, except the Advisory Committee, shall be 
appointed by the President. 

ARTICLE 5.—O/ Meetings. The annual meetings of the Association shall be 
held in the months of October or November in each year at such place as shall be 
designated at the preceding meeting. Special meetings may be called by the 
President, with the concurrence of the Advisory Committee, 

ARTICLE 6.—Of Ways and Means. The Association shall have authority to 
raise such sums of money as may be necessary to meet its expenses, by a tax upon 
the members in such manner as may be decided upon by the convention. 

ARTICLE 7.—Of Members. Membership in this Association may be had by ap- 
plication from any fire insurance company authorized by law to transact fire insur- 
ance in the United Sia es, on approval by the Advisory Committee and by sign- 
ing the Constitution. 

ARTICLE 8.—O/ Topics. The President and Advisory Committee may select 
topics for di-cussion, and assign the same to parties for presentation at the annual 
or other meetings of the Association. 

ARTICLE 9.—O/ By-Laws. ‘This Association may make and adopt By-Laws for 
its government and regu'ations that are not inconsistent'with this Constitution. 

ARTICLE 10.—O/f Rules of Order. The Association shall be governed in its 
meetings by Cushing's Manual. 

ARTICLE 11.—Ofa Quorum. Thirty-five members shal] be necessary to form a 

, quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE 12.—O/ Amendments. This Constitution may be altered or amended 

at any annual meeting by the majority present. 


A motion was made and carried that the report of the Committee on Organization 
be received. 

Mr. Baker, in commenting on the name of the new organization, said: 

As a member of that committee I would like to state to the convention that it 
was the aim of the members of the committee to select a name that should be dis- 
similar f om and would conflict with the name of any other fire insurance organiza- 
tior in thecountry. There wasthe Northwestern Association. We wished tokeep 
clear of the title National, and we thought that in getting the words ‘‘in America” 
would cover all the Canadian companies, all those of the United S:ates and all 
foreign companies, to wit: English, Scotch, German, French, and any others that 
might come. We wished to get a name that we would never desire to alter, and 
that would cover the whole ground, and as a member of that committee I would 
like to say to the Convention I think that the name is a very pretty and very happy 
one. It covers union, it covers friendship, social feeling and the aims that we have 
in view. 

Mr. Hope moved that it be referred to the Committee to proceed with all due 
diligence and report to the convention by-laws and make nominations for those 
officers and committees which had been provided for. The motion prevailed so 
far as making the Committee on Organization a Committee on By-Laws. 

A separate committee was appointed to make nominations for officers. The 
following were the gentlemen chosen to constitute this Committee on Nomination 
of officers of permanent Organization: H. E. Bowers, of the English companies; 
J. Goodnow, of Hartford; T. F. Jeremiah, of New York; W. G. Crowell, of 
Philadelphia; Alford James, of Chicago; F. W. Arnold, of Providence ; and Albert 
Bowker, of Boston. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. 

The report of the Committee on Business was now in order and the Chairman of 
that Committee, Mr. Blagden, stated that the committee had considered the reso- 
lutiens referred to them, and had first to submit, with a recommendation for its 
adoption, the resolution introduced by Mr, Hall. The resolutions of Mr. Hall on 





the subject of Legislation were then adopted as the sense of the Convention. 
[These resolutions will be found in the report of the previous day’s session. ] 

The resolutions of Mr. Chard on Co-operation, also printed in another part of 
this report, were adopted in full by the Convention, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Business. 

Mr. Blagden stated that the Committee had taken the liberty of condensing the 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Notman, on The Situation, into one which referred to 
the particular item given prominence in his address—that of the products of petro- 
leum and that the Committee under that head would recommend the following res 
olution: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention the common use of the volatile 
products ot petroleum, for domestic and manufacturing purposes, calls for our most 
s-rious consideration ; that our interests as underwriters, as well as a proper regard 
for the public welfare, call upon us to condemn the use of naphtha, gasolene aud 
kindred products, for any domestic purpose whatever, especially for purposes of 
heating; that the use of the like products of petroleum for manufacturing purposes, 
cannot with safety be permitted, save in the most limited quantities, and under the 
closest surveillance as within our province to secure; that it 1s our duty to awaken 
public attention to the dangers of these products, as in our judgment the ignorant 
handling of petroleum has already reaped an abundant harvest of burned property, 
maimed bodies and human life. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Blagden further reported : 

The paper of Mr. Hopkins has already been reported by the Committee on 
Organization, and the introduction of the motion of Mr. Oakley, in connection 
with his remarks or deposi s will be presented at a later time to-day. I would ask 
that a meeting of the Committe2 on Busine-s be c:lled at two o'clock, in order 
that we may report again to-day on resolutions which have been presented this 
morning. * * I will read the last resolution which is presented by the Committee, 
and which refers particularly to the matter of insurance of profits, with a view of 
getting that subject before this body. 

The introduction of this topic excited considerable discussion. It was argued by 
Mr. Notman that the resolution presented by Mr. Blagden on the profit insurance 
referred to a special form of policy issued in New England during the past six 
months. He thought that the convention should accept a general resolution 
against insurance of profits, but it ought to know what Mr. Blagden was aiming 
at. The resolution, as presented, would exclude them, if they adhered to it, 
from insuring the rents of buildings, as they did frequently here in New York. 

Mr. Blagden contended that the committee had particularly and designedly left 
out a particular form of policy, wishing to put before the body the discussion, in 
general, of profit insurance. The resolutions were finally recommended to the 
Committee on Business, with instructions that they be divided, separating the 
specialties of insuring rents, commissions and manufacturers’ risks from each 
other. 

A recess was here taken until two o'clock, P.M. 


SECOND DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers, H. E. Bowers, Chairman, submitted 
the following names for officers of the Association : 

For President—A,. Louden Snowden, President of the Fire Associations of Phila- 
delphia. 

For Vice-Presidents—James Nichols, Secretary of the National Fire, of Hartford; 
Henry E. Bowers, Manager for the Guardian, of London; Henry H. Hall, Sec- 
retary of the National Fire, of New York. 

For Corresponding Secretaty—J. Montgomery Hare, of Frame & Hare, Managers 
for the Norwich Union, of England. 

For Recording Secretary—Henry K. Miller, Secretary of the Executive Committee 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

For Advisory Committee—Lucius J. Hendee, President of the 4£tna, of Hartford ; 
George T. Hope, President of the Continental, New York; Alfred G. Baker, 
President of the Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia; D. A. Heald, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Home, New York; George L. Chase, President of the Hartford Fire; 
Samuel Appleton, President of the Commonwealth, of Boston; W. T. Barton, 
President of the Merchants’; of Providence, John W. Hartwell, Preside t of the 
Enterprise Fire and Marine, of Cincinnati; T. S. Chard, Eastern Manager for the 
Fireman's Fund and the Union, of San Francisco; Samuel P. Blagden, of the 
North British and Mercantile ; Robert J. Smith, Secretary of the Traders, Chicago; 
Edmund Driggs, President of the Williamsburg City Fire; J. N. Dunham, Presi- 
dent of the Springfield Fire and Marine ; Henry A. Oakley, President of the How- 
ard, of New York; T. F. Jeremiah, President of the Pacific Fire, of New York, 
and President ot the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The convention immediately proceeded to ballot for officers. Alford James 
and F, W. Arnold were appointed tellers. 


While the election was going on Mr. Hope arose and addressed the convention, 
as follows : 

While the tellers are engaged in counting this ballot, I will occupy the time 
of the convention for a li‘tle while. I have a resolution which | propose to offer 
before I conclude. In the first place, it would have pleased me very much better if 
it had been possible in the time that the gentlemen were assembled if we had had 
more discussion on general topics as they have beenintroduced. They have been 
s ated well and ably ; and yet I want the privilege ot alluding to a few of them. | 
am conscious of this, that to a great many of the gentlemen here it has been a mat- 
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ter of regret that there has not been more action of a legislative character in regard 
to the subject of rates. It is evident enough to me that such a gathering as this 
cannot take place without its results being felt throughout the country in the various 
places where the projects of rates may be broached in the local press here and in 
other places. It canuot but be that the gentlemen here will be readier than ever 
before to instruct their agents to co-operate in such movements. That rates can be 
made more intelligently in any other way than thar, I seriously doubt; and that 
they can be made as involving the responsibili ies of agents so thoroughly in any 
any other way, I doubt still more. I assume there will come that amount of good 
in that direction, and I believe it to be as much the duty of the companies to charge 
adequate but not excessive rates as to object to any bad form of legislation. The 
point paramount to oihers is this; that the companies must remain strong to meet 
their obligations, and they must grow stronger to meet them, because the day of 
visitation 1s bound to come. Noneof us are so unwise as to believe that the period 
of great fires is past. On the contrary, it seems evident to the least refi-cting 
underwriters that the danger of great conflagrations grows greater every year. 
The subject of State deposits has been up. Here and there considerable good 
may have been done by it, just as an evil man may once in a while do a good 
action ; but, in the aggregate, it has meant the segregation of the assets of a com- 
pany. The whole thing is born of some prejudice, but more ignorance. It ought 
to be objected to as one calculated to injure the companies, and those they repre- 
sent in their policies. 

On the subject of the codified policy, I ask to call attention to the policy which 
existed a long time ago—as long as any of us have been und+rwriters—a shorter 
policy in larger type, easier read, but more distinctly defined by law, as the law of 
to-day demands, than that policy is. Decisions of forty years ago are opposed to 
the decisions of Great Britain and the decisions of some of our older States, which 
are uniform in maintaining what the same policy of to-day demands. But as our 
States stretch on and on throughout our country, giving us the Courts and legisla- 
tures of forty States in which to make laws and consider policies, they have been 
modified and enlarged, cut np and altered, in 'he interest of f-aud, in the interest of 
wrong, and in the hands of astute lawyers ; adjudicated by unwise judges, until the 
companies, in the in erest of their stockholders, have got the policy up to what it 
is to-day. Until judges learn wisdom, it can be alt: red only at great peril. If the 
subject of taxation be unequal—it all classes of companies were uuequally impinged 
upon by it—who cares? ‘They may pile taxation upon taxation, as it was in Great 
Britain many years ago, when taxation upon a given policy equalled the whole 
premium charged. We can stand it if the people can. Beyond question, our 
business is one which will have whatever is impvsed upon it out of the policy- 
holders. This is an inevitable as that the men who are here will some day be 
here no more. That must be the case; and what we should seek in that respect 
is to have the taxation equal. As to having it just, who hopes for it? As to 
having it wisely administered, who expects it, until we shall have intelligent 
policyholders? If over two millions have been secured from us as underwriters, 
to a dead certainty policyholders w.ll pay us three millions. If we have to collect 
the two (and we have to pay the expenses of collecting them, and the average 
cost of collecting them is at least thirty-three and a third per cent); why, 
do it. As anunderwriter, I shall not object. As to ‘‘valued policy laws,” 
see what the Commissioners of Insurance say. Next to the underwriters, 
the most intelligent men in America upon the subject of value 
policy laws are the Insurance Commissioners; and how legislators 
can, in the face of the declarations of these men—unanimous, emphatic—pass 
such laws, passes comprehension. These men stand between the living and the 
dead, telling us of the inevitable effects to come, and declaring that they have 
already come, and their words are as idle words to the men who make the laws. 
What does itdo? It makes it the interest of policyholders to have their property 
burned ; is that safe? Is it not the interest of the State that that property should 
be preserved? Clearly so. Then the ation of the legislature ought to be to see 
by what means they can make it dangerous to anybody to destroy his property, 
instead of making it an obvious advantage to anybody to destroy it. I like to hear 
what our friend from the Agricultural says about that duty, and I, too, think we 
should try to perform it not alone in the interests of our own selfishness. We can- 
not prevent over-insurance, I think, for that is inevitable. But for every thou-and 
duilars they extract from us in that way, they have got to pay us at least fifteen 
hundred. The question of incendiarism is linked immediately with this, but, not- 
withstanding incendiarism, my triend from the North British and Mercantile has 
done excellent business, I judge from his statements. ‘There are underwriters in 
America under whose eyes thousands of cases have passed which have been, per- 
adventure, losses in consequence of direct burning by the insured. I could fill 
your ears and your time for a good while with stating cases of my.own per-onal 
knowledge, and we do not know one-haif of them. Men do not publish when they 
are going to burn their property down, and they do not take the whole neighbor- 
hood with them to see it, and yet we know it is done. There is nothing more di- 
rectly for the interest of the State than that these earned values, when once earned, 
be secured, and that the incendiaries be punished and the action, I don’t care 
whom it is by, either by underwriters, or if they are guilty, by jury or by judge, 
that tends to the preservation of such property, is a public benefit. As to the pre- 
judices of courts and juries, I can only say that they promo.e fraud. 1 will place in 
contrast the action of the insurance companies of America in paying in ail cases 
which are not actually fraudulent, which are merely technical—I will place it in 
contrast with the action of the whole business community of the country and it will 
be found that where the companies make payment ninety times out of each one 
hundred, the business community will not pay ten times out of each one hundred. 
And that has been the case for years and will be. We do not contest cases the 
tenth part as of'enaswe ought. ‘To ten cases that go into the courts there ought 
to be fifty and the courts ought to decide that they should not be paid. Why don’t 
we doit? Because it costs more to defend them than it does to pay; that 1s the 
reason, and we simply take enough of marked cases to hold villains somewhat in 
check. And yet you cannot make an ordinary jury believe such a thing as that. 
But let them go on; the more they extract from us by the encouragement cf traud, 
the more we are able to extract from them to meet what they take. Who does not 
know that ? 

Another point. We have had something to say about judicial prejudices, but 
while it is partly a fair accusation, when we come to look over it as far as my ob- 
servation goes, in the majority of the cases introduced to the courts that come to 
trial, the decision is in favor of the companies. Too often there are those 
monstrous decisions that serve to encourage incendiarism, but, in the majority of 
imstances, the companies gain their cases. Therefore, there is some encourage- 
ment, brethren, not tocondone with fraud. It might be asked: Why then obj-ct 
to anything our opponents can do? Why not let them pass ail the laws they 
choose? Woy not let them go on, and why not shower the money right out to 
every scamp that comes along, if we are to get it out of the insured, as we are ? 

here are two reasons. Though they be not hurtful to the business of the com- 
panies that survive the struggle, they are like the physician's prescription, not al- 














ways palatable. Ifthe patient be strong enough, the medicine is sure to aid him 
inthe end. Weare better for it if we are right in the estimation of our strength. 
There is this fact, that while our business is to make money for our stockholders 
judiciously, to meet the claims of policyholders amply, to be prepared for such dis- 
asters as may come, as abundantly as we can, yet we have something better to do, 
and I believe we all harmoniz+ with that thought. One gentleman, who delivered 
one of the addresses yesterday before you, not long since, in Chicago, under:ook to 
demonstrate that our business was closely allied to a profession. ‘The professions, 
and the men who follow them, like to make money, but they endeavor to do good. 
Take the physicians : why it is to their interest, beyond all question, that disease 
should run riot around the world and they will make money by it, but what do they 
do? They will meet and discuss plans to prevent disease—to their own seeming 
damage yeu will say—and yet who would not despise them, if, with the knowledge 
they have, they did not doit? Now, gentlemen, we have the knowledge, and we 
know the effects of unjust judicial decisions and bad legislation, as well as we know 
our own names, and does not that knowledge devolve upon us a duty that we can- 
not avoid performing ? Long ago a man responded: ‘‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?’’ and because he did not defend that brother, but s!aughtered him, he 
was sent out a vagabond on the earth; and if we do not make known what we 
know, we shall be sent out as vagabonds on the earth. I take it for granted we do 
not mean to occupy that position, theretore we state individually, as companies, 
and in this grand collection of underwriters, what we know to be true, and then the 
responsibility will rest somewhere else. There are animals which in their blind 
rage, it is said, turn upon and gnaw themselves—exactly what our legislators are 
doing; exactly what our unfaithful jurors are doing. Let us tell themso. And 
let me ask, with all the knowledge we may be presumed to have of our business— 
which of us would undertake to adjust properly the question of taxation? Suppose 
it were referred to a jury composed out of this body, could it adjust taxes equitably 
in all its bearings, assuming which were right and best for the people, in thirty 
solid days? Legislators, who think they know all about insurance, meet and they 
are in session three or four months, with a hundred or a thousand bills before 
them, into all of which thev have some obligation to look, and among them comes 
this of insurance, which affects more peop!e in America than any other matter ex- 
cept that of God's free air, yet they will undertake to take this matter, consider its 
most vital points, and pass laws upon it in such little time as they have, in such 
period of gathering as that. I aver that the man is not constructed who under such 
circumstances can make a proper report or law. Besides, men that do not believe 
in the laws are constrained to vote for them. All legislators are not fools. All 
legislators are not demagogues, but when they assemble they pass upon a subject 
that they should handle most carefully, for it is one that requires extreme delibera- 
tion and the knowledge of experts. The fact is that the average legislation respect- 
ing insurance (save only in cases where the insurance men themselves have 
prompted it), exhibits the acme of imbecility. Laws must be passed. Legislators 
ought to call upon us to know what are -good laws, and they ought to 
heed what their insurance commissioners say, and when they are ready to have 
a law passed it should be submitted to nearly all the commissioners, and not be 
decided upon in the legislature in which it is introduced, but next year, and if it is 
not done then, give them two. An insurance bill cannot be legislated upon intelli- 
gently by a legislature in which it is introduced. There may be minor matters that 
can be very well considered, but I refer to important matters. We cannot afford 
to buy respite from those laws ; we had better meet them. A wise man said a little 
while ago, ‘‘If the law is bad, execute it, and the people will find it out.” We 
know whether we stand shoulder to shoulder in regard to certain important points, 
and if we aie doing that, we are doing something to teach juries that they punish 
themselves when they undertake to punish us. But, gentlemen, we can accomplish 
a great deal fur our own comfort to our own consciences. We can accomplish a 
great deal for the general good of this entire community, and we have representa- 
tives here from the extremest east and north and west and south, and all the dis- 
tricts between, and they seem to be of one mind, and if they are underwriters, they 
are of one mind, and I rejoice in this gathering; I am glad of it; it promises 
better things in this country so overrun with incendiaries. I believe we shall work 
together with great confidence. I believe we shall stand together in this great 
work of enlightment, and if we cannot enlighten the public in that respect, we shall 
be obliged to stand together and charge them for the destruction which they force 
upon us. 


Mr. Hope, on concluding his remarks, presented the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, It is an inevitable eftect of all bad legislation r. specting insurance, 
whether exhibited in the restriction of the legal rights of insurance companies, 
as compared with those of individual citizens, or in interference with the rights of 
parties seeking and making insurance to make their own contracts (as by codified 
policy laws, or by changing the principles of insurances from the form it has 
always heretofore borne, of simple indemnity to that practically of a wager (as by 
valued policy laws), or in segregating their assets (as by State deposit laws) or by 
unjustly discriminating and excessive taxation, or any o her of the many evi- 
dences of unintelligent and otherwise insurance legislarion, to diminish the 
security of policyholders and materially to increase the charges for insurances ; 


nd, 

Whereas, The true interests of insurance companies and of their policyholders 
are strictly identical; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention of Underwriters, representing all parts of the 
country, hereby protests against such legislation, and calls upon legislators to see 
to it that laws affecting insurance be more carefully considered before adoption, 
and asks that no law be enacted respecting insurance except such as shall con- 
serve the best interests of honest policyholders throughout the land. 


George Wood, manager of the Royal for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware made a few forcible remarks when Mr. Hope had sat down, urging the 
underwriters to do something for themselves to help the situation. He thought 
that while they were blaming everybody else, they ought to blame themselves. 
Juries were not so much in fault as was generally represented by insurance men ; 
neither were the courts. Mr. Bowker thought that the important question of rates 
should be duly considered by the convention. Mr. Driggs seconded Mr. Bowker's 
views, and drew the attention of the convention to a paper which he wished to 
submit to the Business Committee in reference to the premiums received, losses 
paid and expenses of the insurance companies in the city of New York for the last 
three years for insuring business of every description. He stated that during those 
three years the companies worked for nothing and paid $188,377.65 for the privilege 
of insuring the vast city of New York and its merchandize. The paper was re- 
ferred to the Business Committee. 
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Further discussion on the subject of rates was here cut off by the question being 
called on Mr. Hope's resolution. The question was put and, as has been already 
stated, was unanimously passed. 

The tellers, who had in the meantime been counting the ballots, reported that 
49 votes in all had been cast; of these 47 were for the candidates selected by 
the committee, and in the two other cases there had been slight alterations. 
The report was accepted, and the nominees were declared elected. 


PRESIDENT A. LOUDEN SNOWDEN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The president elect arose and addressed the convention as follows: 


Gentlemen: 1 think that I should acknowledge the honor done me, in mak- 
ing me president for the ensuing year. As some of the gentlemen know, I ac- 
cepted the invitation to preside over this convention with great hesitation and 
reluctance. I should have much preferred that some gentleman much older 
in this business should have taken my place. But there were considerations 
pressed upon me that seemed to be so sound and conclusive, that I yielded 
my personal preferences and consented to preside. The company that I have 
the honor to represent has never been connected with any national association, 
and it has conducted its own business in its own way, and with profit to its 
stockholders. It has extended its business and increased its assets in spite of 
the difficulties and embarrassments there have been in the business. I am, 
nevertheless, clearly of the opinion that the interests of one company are the 
interests of all; and I have telt sometimes that this great interest of ours should 
be able to harmonize all its differences and work together for the common 
good, not only of its stockholders, but of the public. Theretore, I accepted 
the invitation to be here; and I have participated in the delinerations of this 
convention with great pleasure. But you, gentlemen, have failed, however, to 
have accomplished any good by any resolutions you may have passed, unless 
each one of you is imoued with the belief and determination that, so far as we 
are concerned, we will shape the interests of our companies in the line of con- 
servative underwriting. And I desire to say here, that although my company 
has never been connected with any board, I have never allowed any of my 
agents to underwrite any other agent that was asking a fair and honest premium. 
I have, within the last few weeks, canceled policies in a section of the country 
where the ambition of the agent overruled what was the true interests of the com- 
pany and the true interests of the assured. As I stated briefly in the address which 
I had the honor to deliver to you yesterday, there is aminimum point to which this 
business may proceed profitably to ourselves. I think thereis a minimum point tor 
rates of insurance, and I think that that opinion or sort of reflection against the 
establishment of rates, because it offers a premium to men to remain outside of 
the board, is wrong. The ques'ion is with me always, not what Tom, Dick 
and Harry will do, but what can I afford to do for my company; that is, 
when agents representing companies which have no interestbut the premium and are 
ready to underquote rates, I say we are a lot of asses to allow themto doit. They 
are obtaining their commission, and we are paying the piper, and very often these 
men have no experience in underwriting, but they have taken the business in hand 
because God Almighty did not allow them enough to live upon in any other direc- 
tion. And now, you grey heads there, who are supposed to have all the wisdom 
(and I am always glad to get a man with wisdom without a grey head, because he 
has a future before him), now, I want tosayawordtoyou. Will you allow theagent 
to manage the company, or will the company manage the agents? Ifthe agents 
are to manage the companies at your expense, I, for one, do not propose to a:low 
them to do it for me. I propose to abandon business everywhere unless I can do it 
at a profit. And the gentleman from Boston, who introduced the subject of rates 
here—and said he introduced it against the general sentiment of the Convention— 
failed to comprehend that if we were harmonious in our views, if we were really in 
earnest to make this busine*s not only to pay ourselves, but secure the insured, we 
will get proper rates. Let us believe we are honest men, and propose to do honestly 
by the companies. If we can only comprehend that we have a common 
interest and serve a common purpose, and that we mean to do it honestly, 
we have accomplished a great deal. Now, you men, representatives from the 
South, East and West, why do youdo business for nothing? Itisa sickening sight 
for me to read the reports ofinsurance business alloverthecountry. I have strayed 
beyond the five minutes rule, but you will pardon me because I desire, first, to ex- 
plain my views of the Convention ; and second, I desire to instill something into you 
men—something besides your resolutions. If you simply pass these reselu- 
tions and then go away, you will have accomplished nothing ; but if you come here 
to warm up in the presence of your interests and your duty, if you come here to 
say, ‘* Well, we will try to do our duty for the next year; we will not allow the 
rates to be cut below what is profitable to ourselves and secure to the people,’’ you 
will have accomplished a great deal. If you mean to sit here in this Convention, 
and vote for the resolutiuns, and go home and pursue the same policy, what is the 
use of coming here? Do you mean, like men, to subserve the interests of your 
stockholders who elect you to high positions? If you mean to do this, why there is 
no trouble in the future at all. We can meet it ail, frankiy and fairly, in the best 
interests of yur stockholders and the public. That is what I want to say. Idon't 
want these great interests of ours to sit under the whip and srurof legislative action 
like a whipped cur. I want you to have courage enough, when a State like Wis- 
consin passes laws injurious to your interests—I want you to say, we will not remain 
in the State of Wisconsin. How long would it take you to go out? I could have 
saved one of the most iniqui‘ous taxes in my State the other day by paying 
two hundred and fifty dollars, but I would not do it; and it was very 
tempting, too, for it would have saved my company several thousand dol- 
lars. If you will only realize that if the legislature can pass laws and 
make them so burdensome that you cannot bear them, why all you have 
got to do is to walk out. But you must not let one or two manly men go out, and 
the balance stay in. That is not the right thing todo. You must all go out—that 
is, the whole of you. If you had done this in Wisconsin, there would have been 
no repetition of these laws in the United States. And our companies are big 
enough and manly enough to stand on their feet and fight their own battles. I 
would deal with these issues just as other men do in business. But one company 
cannot go individually ; you must enter into the battle harmoniously and fairly, and 
then there is not a bitof trouble. And that 1s what I hope you will accompiish in 
this Convention. Wehave acommon interest to subserve. By harmonious action 
alone can these things be dune. We ought to stand by each other, and protect the 
great interests we have to represent. Let me again thank you for the honor you 
have done me. 


Mr. Parish offered two resolutions after Mr. Snowden had finished his address, 
one in regard to the payment of the expenses of the meeting by such companies 












as were represented, and the other regarding the printing of the proceedings of the 
Convention. These resolutions were referred to the Committee on Business. 
Mr, Cowardin offered the following resolutions on the subject of rates : 


Resolved, That it is the plain duty of this Association to take up the subject ot 
rates, and also commission to agents, for consideration, and as soon as practicable 
to institute some revision of both of these subjects and in the nature of auxiliary to 
the work of securing just rates and fair commissi ns, we recommend and will give 
countenance and support to the organization and the maintainance of State and 
local Boards throughout the country. 

This resolution was on motion referred to the Committee on Business. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. (CONTINUED.) 

The Business Committee presented the resolutions of Mr. Heald on Codified 
Policy Laws [printed in this report under Mr. Heald’s address] and recommended 
their adoption 7x ¢ofo as the sense of the Convention. This was done. 

The Committee in reporting on ‘‘ Valued Policy Laws,’’ Mr. Cunningham's 
topic, submitted as a substitute for any resolution, the protest made to the New 
York Legislature at its last session by D. A. Heald, of the Home, of New York, 
against the enactment of such alaw. The report was adopted. 

The question of profit insurance came up for discussion. It was anticipated that 
this would occupy much time, and a night session was suggested, the argument 
being advanced that many of the delegates would have left for their homes by 
Friday morning. A vote was taken and it was finally decided on motion ot Mr, 
Page, of Boston, to adjourn until 10 o'clock Friday morning and that the discussion 
of the subject of profit insurance be specially ordered for 11 o'clock. 

THIRD DAY—FINAL SESSION OF THE CONVENTION. 

Friday was the third and last day of the Fire Underwriters’ Convention. There 
was not so large an attendance as on the two previous days, many of the out-of- 
town members having returned to their homes. In the absence of President 
Snowden, of Philadelphia, the chair was occupied by Vice-President H. H. Hall, 
Secretary of the National Fire Insurance Company, of New York City. 

Vice-President Hall on taking the chair, spoke as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION :—By your condescension in electing me 
Vice-President of this Association, and owing to the absence of the President and 
the other Vice-Presidents, the duty devolves upon me to call the Association to 
order, and in doing so, I desire to recognize the condescension you have shown me 
in electing me to so important a position in this very important body. While I ad- 
mit the justice and expediency of giving the smaller companies of the country a 
prominent representation in the executive of this organization, it is quite clear to 
me that a more suitable representative of this class of companies might have been 
selected; but since you have taken this action, it only remains for me to thank you 
for this mark of favor, and express the hope that in the future history of the organ- 
ization the promised scripture may be fulfilled: ‘* He that numbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” [Applause.] The Convention is now calied to order, and the Secre- 
tary will please read the minutes of yesterday. 

Secretary Hare read the minutes of the previous day, which were approved 
without objection. 

Mr. Ball, of the British-America Assurance Company, inquired whether it 
would not be in order to consider the question of rates and commissions. It was 
quite proper for the Convention to consider the best methods of putting a stop to 
incendiarism, and also to guard against the dangers of the volatile products of 
petroleum. But the question of rates was a very important one, and he thought 
they ought not to separate without discussing it fully and taking some action upon 
it. 

Chairman Hall replied that the Convention had already expressed its opinion 
against the advisability of considering the matter at the present time. 

Mr. Cowardin, of Richmond, declared that he did not see any person in the Con- 
vention who proposed to tuke up the cudgels on behalf of this question, and there 
seemed to be a general desire that it should not be considered. 

Mr. Cunningham, of the Glens Falls Company, referred to the efforts made by 
the National Board of Underwriters to secure just rates, and also to the efforts 
made and correspondence had between underwriters on the subject. He thought 
that they ought to become better acquainted before acting on the matter. There 
were other evils existing which affected insurance interests besides the question of 
rates, and these ought to be attended to first. A great deal had been done by this 
organization. He was surprised at the success of the meeting, and believed good 
results would follow it. Much good had been done, and more would follow. 

Mr. Cowardin suggested that some resolution ought to be passed or some action 
taken on this importan: subject. 

Mr. Cunningham remarked that the measures of the Convention so far were only 
preliminary to considering this question of rates. 

The Chairman then cut the debate short by ruling further discussion of the 
subject out of order. 

The report of the Business Committee on the topics and resolutions referred to 
them Thursday was called for, but the Chairman of that Committee, who had 
charge of the reports, had not arrived. 

Mr. Chard, of Chicago, was called on to give a history of the Northwestern 
Underwriters’ Association, but objection was made by Mr. James, of Milwaukee, 
who interposed on behalf of the managers of the companies and thought that the 
doings of the general agents had no place in the present convention, and the re- 
quest was withdrawn. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS (CONCLUDED). 
The chairman of the Business Committee, S. P. Blagden, having put in an ap 
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pearance, his report was called tor. The committee then reported back the reso- 
lutions of Henry A. Oak'ey on the subject of Deposit Laws. The discussion of 
these resolutions was going on when the chairman announced that the hour (11 
o'clock) had arrived for taking up the question of Insurance of Profits. 

Mr. Blagden reported as follows : 

The Convention instructed the committee to divide the subject. It was covered 
under the general resolution which they introduced. The division of the subject 
was made according to the remarks or suggestions thrown out by gentlemen here 
in the brief discussion which it received before. The committee suggested that it 
be divided, for the purpose of discussion, into four heads: First, the head of Rent 
Insurance, which was suggested by one gentleman on this floor; second, the head 
of Commissions ; third, that ot Profits in Mills; and fourth, that of Profits om Gen- 
eral Business. It would merely remain to the committee to introduce resolutions 
under each of these heads, if they are pleasing to the Convention, and I think we 
should find out if they would be before we go turther. 

On motion of Mr. Hope the first division was stricken from the report as being 
unnecessary—a work of supererogation. He thought that the Convention might 
as well say that the insurance of a building was proper as the insurance of rents. 

Mr. Blagden continued : 

On commissions the committee would recommend that it be resolved that we 
condemn the practice of commission insurance beyond an amount covering charges 
and expenses on such a proportion of commission as would have to be paid in the 
event of the withdrawal of the goods—following the words of the resolution, ‘‘ as 
subversive of one of the fundamental principles of fire underwriting, and danger- 
ous alike to insurer and insured, introducing a serious moral hazard and encourag- 
ing incendiarism.’’ You will see that this resolution is so worded as to hit oft the 
guaranty commission from the commission houses, while it does allow them the 
fire, which change it is very right to make, and the expenses, which it is very 
right to include in any claim for loss, and such a portion of the commission as 
would have to be sacrificed by the manufacturer in case he wished to withdraw his 
goods from their house. Regarding the profits on mills, the committee would re- 
commend the passage of the same resolution, with little change: ‘‘ That we con- 
demn the practice of the insurance of profits on mills as subversive of one of the 
fundamental principles of fire insurance, and dangerous alike to insurer and in- 
sured, introducing serious moral hazard and encouraging incendiarism.”" Regard- 
ing the profits and general business, they would introduce the same resolution. 

A lengthy discussion ensued. In regard to the insurance of consignees’ com- 
missions the debate developed a wide diversity of opinion, and this branch was 
disposed of by the adoption of a motion to refer to a special committee to report at 
the next meeting of the Association. 

The following are some of the opinions expressed in the debate referred to: 

Mr. Oakley thought that the committee had hit very happily a difficulty which 
had been a matter of much discussion. He, for one, hadnever been able to see 
any difference between a commission merchant's profits and any other person’s 
profits, who has an equitable claim against the company for certain fire charges 
and expenses incurred in his business, and for which, 1f he received nothing, would 
make him loser entirely, as he gets no compensation from the manufacturer or the 
consignee of his goods. 

Mr. Notman, speaking of the question of commissions, saw no reason why the 
Convention should ‘make any change jin the status of the policy then issued. 
In regard to the point that the commission merchant was entitled to something for 
the care of the goods, expenses, etc,, there was no reason why the underwriter 
should pay more when they had burned than the commission merchant could get 
for them when they were sold. 

Mr. Driggs had always acted upon the principle that the insured was enftled to 
what goods cost to put them ,in the commission merchant's hands, with freight, 
cartage, labor and storage up to the time of the fire; that if the manufacturer 
had agreed to pay to the commission merchant 2% per cent in addition to the 
freight and labor and storage in the event of his withdrawing the goods, he (Mr. 
Driggs), had always refused to allow that. He would never consent to pay the 
commission merchant a commission upon goods that had been destroyed in his 
possession. 

Mr. Heald's opinion on the commission question was that the underwriter should 
so have his policy that whenever the goods were held by commission, the policy 
would be intended to cover only the actual productive cost of the goods, with the 
actual charges of the commission merchant. 

Mr. Crowell had only one word to say on the subject. The only principle of in, 
surance was this: The cash value of the goods on the day of the fire. The com- 
panies’ policies said: ‘‘ the cash value of the goods on the day of the fire,” and 
if they could replace the goods and put them in the hands of the man who had 
them, the companies were bound to replace them, andif not, to pay the cash value 
of them. 

Extended discussion on the other divisions of the Committee's report, viz.: The 
practice of profit insurance in manufacturing risks, and profit insurance on general 
business risks, followed the settlement of the commission question. 

The following are the resolutions of Mr. Blagden on this subject of profit insur- 
ance as they were finally adopted by the Convention as its sense: 

I, Resolved, That we condemn the practice of insurance of commissions beyond 
an amount carrying charges and expenses, and such a proportion of the commis- 
sion as would have to be paid in event of the withdrawal of the goods, as subversive 
of one of the fundamental principles of fire underwriting, introducing a serious 
moral hazard and encouraging incendiarism. [Referred to a special committee, 
composed of Messrs. Heald, Driggs, Appleton, Cunningham and Barton, to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Association.] . 

_IL. Resolved, That we condemn the practice of profit insurance on manufacturing 
risks as unwise and inexpedient. : 

III, Resolved, That we condemn the practice of profit insurance on general busi- 





ness risks as subversive of the fundamental principles of fire underwriting, introduc- 
ing a serious moral hazard and encouraging incendiarism. 

The Committee reported back the following resolution of Henry A. Oakley on the 
topic of Deposit Laws, which was passed by the Convention : 

Resolved, That this convention protests that the requirement of a deposit of any 
sum of money by any State authority in the hands of its officers from an insurance 
Company doing business in such State as a proposed guarantee to the policy- 
holders of the payment of just claims for indemnity in case of loss by fire, is un- 
just to the Company, whose funds may be diverted from the proper custody of its 
officers, and unjust to the citizen, inasmuch as it is preventive of that competition 
which would force an exaction from him of an excessive rating. 


A seconded resolution offered by Mr. Oakley and submitted at the time he sub- 
mitted the above, was rejected. The rejected resolution was to the effect that in all 
cases where deposits were made with State authorities, such deposits should appear 
as a liability against the assets of a corporation so making them. 

A motion was made and seconded that the unfinished business in the hands of 
the Business Committee be taken from its hands and taken up now. 

Mr. Oakley moved as an amendment that those matters be taken from the Busi- 
ness Committee and referred to the Advisory Committee for further consideration. 

Mr. Driggs deprecated this as a disposition to choke off entirely an important 
question of interest to a very large number of underwriters. He did not mean 
tarift of rates but the ques‘ion of commissions, brokerage and rebates. The 
systems of rebates in New York was inviting the scalpers from all over the United 
States. 

The secretary called the Convention to the fact that the first matter that had been 
referred to the Business Committee on the previous day, and which had not been 
acted upon, was Mr. Cowardin’s resolution on the question of rates. 

In response to an inquiry it was stated by the secretary that the only matters re- 
maining in the hands of the committee were the questions of rates, brokerage and 
commissions. 

Mr. Heald said that notwithstanding that the fact the resolution of the National 
Board to call the present Convention was made excluding the subjects of rates and 
commissions, still it was competent for the Convention now to take them up. 

Mr. Cowardin thought as Mr. Heald did that the question of rates could be 
taken up with good effect. The underwriters at present were just cutting their 
throats, and one more year would serve as a millstone around the necks of many. 
Rates was a primeval question and ought to be acted upon at once. 

Mr. Pinkney moved that the unfinished business be referred to the Advisory 
Committee, with the exception of Mr. Cowardin’s resolution which would be con- 
sidered immediately. This motion was carried. 

The resolution of Mr. Cowardin was read by the secretary: 

Resolved, That it is the plain duty of this Convention to take up the subject of 
rates, and also of commission to agents, for consideration; and as soon as practi- 
cable, to institute some revision of both these subjects, and, in the nature of auxi- 
liary aid, endeavor to establish just rates and fair commissions. We recommend 


and will give countenance and support to the organization and maintenance of 
State and local boards throughout the county. 


After the reading of the above resolution Mr. Hope addressed the Conven- 
tion, stating in substance that he held it as the bounded duty of underwriters that 
rates should be established, but the Convention would make a mistake if it made 
anything in regard to rates obligatory. On being asked by Mr. Ball what was the 
special idea entertained in regard to the establishment of rates, Mr. Hope replied 
that the purpose of the organization was something higher than rates. The com- 
panies gathered together to discuss matters would know each other better and 
appreciate each other as they never did before. When the companies found that 
without co-operation there could be no rates any more than there had been for 
years past, and that it would simply be the revival of the fittest or of the luckiest, 
they would, under some form be ready to make rates. 

B. C. J. Wherry, of Richmond, offered the following resolution as a substitute 
for Mr. Cowardin’s as being more acceptable to all : 

Resolved, That the sense of this Convention is that it is the duty of all insurance 
companies in the interest of their policyholders, as well as of their stockholders, to 
do all in their power to maintain just and adequate rates of premium, and we ad- 
vise all companies to instruct their agents to unite with other agents in the endeavor 
to maintain such rates throughout the country. 


Mr. Driggs objected strenuously to this amendment. He said that the resolution 
amounted to nothing, and then went on to say that he wished to give the Conven- 
tion some facts in regard to his connection with the New York Board. He hadthe 
honor of having been on the committee of nine to get up the Tariff Association. 
He had worked with the committee faithfully for seven or eight weeks to establish 
rules and rates for New York. He hadinsisted upon a penalty for violating the 
rules, and because he could not get that penalty he refused to sign the agreement. 
Mr. Driggs thought that it was morally and physically impossible to control and 
regulate the insurance business of the United States until the business in New 
York could be controlled and regulated. Here everything centres and the longer 
things were kept loose in New York the longer the business from Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and other cities, would come to New York tobe placed by brokers 
at 25, 30, 40 and 50 per cent below the tariff at those places. 

Alfred James, of Milwaukee, was of Mr. Driggs’ opinion that to force rates 
elsewhere until the rates in New York were established was impossible. 

W. R. Lyman, president of the Crescent, of New Orleans, followed in the 
same strain, 
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Messrs. Lyman and Hope urged that the new association should not kill itself as 
the National Board did in attempting to re-establish rates and control the business 
all over the United States. 

Mr. Driggs « ffered asan amendment to the amendment proposed by Mr. Wherry 
that the New York Companies be respectfully requested to organize a board hav- 
ing control of commissions, rates and rebates. 

Mr. Paige, of Boston, made some happy comments upon the situation, remark- 
ing that he would be glad to see a uniform tariff of rates established from one end 
of the United States to the other, but he thought their organization was not the or- 
ganiza‘ion to do that at present. 

Mr. Cowardin, on the contrary, thought that every bit of discussion that had 
taken place in the body had disclosed that the very question they wanted to act 
upon was this very important one of rates, etc. The underwriters of New York 
had broken their tariff and then destroyed the business in Georgia and Virginia. 
Those in the South had been hoping that the New Yorkers would see the evil in 
time and act discreetly. But the Southerners’ deal was comirg. They had come 
to see what was to be done in the Convention. Their agents were now ready to 
break up all boards unless they could get some encouragement from New 
York. 

Asa substitute for Mr. Driggs’ amendment, Me. Ball moved the following: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this mee‘ing that each member should, in his 
individual capacity, exert h's utmost efforts toward the formation and satisiactory 
working of the local boards throughout the United States. 

This substitute was voted on and adopted by the Convention. 

Mr. Heald then offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the underwriters of New York be request-d, as a matter of justice 
to themselves and the underwriting interest generally of the country, to unite and 
form a local board. 

This disposed of the business before the Convention. Resolutions were passed, 
before adjourning, thanking the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the steps 
taken to bring the representatives of fire insurance companies together in conven- 
tion; thanking the Equitable Life Assurance Society for their courtesy to the con- 
vention, and to the Business Committee for its valuable work. 

It was referred to the Advisory Committee to appoint the time and place ot 
holding the next regular meeting, with power. 

It was moved and carried that all who attended and united in the convention 
be regarded as members without going through the preliminaries presented by 
the Constitution. 

The following Committee on Massachusetts Codified, eppointed by the Presi- 
dent in accordance with Mr. Heald’s resolutions, was announced by the Chairman : 
D. A. Heald, H. A. Oakley, H. Kellogg, W. H. Ross, George L. Chase, Albert 
Bowker and A. L. Sowden. 

The Convention then adjourned, sine die. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 





United States Branches of the Scottish Union and National, and 
Lion Insurance Companies. 


The advent of these two large English insurance companies in the 
United States has been an important topic of discussion and speculation among 
insurance men during the past month. The entrance of the company was favor- 
ably heralded by the announcement that their management in the United States 
had been intrusted to M. Bennett, Jr. Mr. Bennett's long experience and pecu- 
liar underwriting ability ably qualify him tor the position, and bespeak a bright 
prospect for the companies. The fact that the management of the new applicants 
for insurance business in this country was obtained entirely without his solicitation, 
speaks much for the esteem in which Mr, Bennett is held as an underwriter on the 
other side, 

The Lion Insurance Company has a subscribed capital of $5,000,000, and a paid- 
up capital of $1,250,000. Out of the 166 insurance companies doing business in 
New York State, only eleven have a larger paid-up capital than this company. If 
size be a criterion from which to judge the excellency and soundness of insurance 
companies—and this is usually accepted so—then the Lion must commend itself to 
the attention and endorsement of the insuring public. The reputation of the com- 
pany, however, should do this. When the public are informed that the eminent 
underwriter Charles Beddall, brother to E. F. Beddall, American Manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, is president of the Lion, they will immediately recog- 
nize the prestige which the company brings with it to compete for business over 
here. 

The Scottish Union and National 1s even larger than the Lion in capital. Its 
subscribed capital amounts to £21,757,000, of which $1,412,855 is paid up. The 
favorable comparison which it bears with the companies over here is seen from the 
fact that out of the above-mentioned 166 companies reporting to the New York De- 
partment, only seven have a larger paid-up capital than the Scottish Union and 





National. The company’s gross assets amount to $33,041,045, while its surplus to 
policyholders is reported at $1,929,565. It has been in existence and successful 
operation for fifty-six years, and during that time have received in premiums 
$13,898,375, paid for losses $8,572,170, and cash dividends to stockholders 
$5,202,015. ‘Lhe company’s popularity in England is witnessed by its stock, the 
market price of which, according to latest sales, is $350, while the par value is $100. 
One of England’s celebrated men was at one time connected with the Scottish 
Union and National. Sir Walter Scott was for anumber of years its president, and 
his signature is said to ke quite common in the office. The two companies which 
have been put under Mr. Bennett’s management thus simultaneously will not, as 
has been stated, issue a joint policy. 

Mr. Bennett leaves the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company under the most 
friendly circumstances. His resignation was accepted with extreme reluctance and 
it was no doubt with some feeling of regret that he severed relations with a com- 
pany with which he had been so long identified, and with which he had been so 
successful in bringing from a condition of small importance to a degree of promi- 
nence among competitive companies equalled by only afew. On the occasion of 
his resignation the directors of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company unani- 
mously passed the following resolution : 

Whereas, Martin Bennett, Jr., the President of this Company, and for many years, 
one of its executive officers, has this day tendered to us his resignation of his office 
of the presidency. 

Resolved, That we accept the same with extreme reluctance, our acceptance to 
take effect upon the choice of his successor. We desire to spread upon the records 
our highest estimate of the services which Mr, Bennett has rendered to this com- 
pany. He has brought to its management strict integrity, constant industry, un- 
surpassed enterprise, discriminating judgment, and a rare appreciation of the 
science of insurance and its practic 1 development, which have combined to _lace 
him in the front rank ot American underwriters. His affab lity and kindnesss have 
made him successful with patrons andagents, and his courtesy has endeared him to 
the members,of this board. 

James H. Brewster, Assistant Secretary of the Connecticut, goes with Mr. Ben- 
nett. Mr. Brewster is well-known as a good adjuster, first-class supervisor, and has 
a well deserved popularity with agents and the fraternity generally, and thoroughly 
competent to fill the position. 





Re-insurance of the Fairfield. 


THE Fairfield Insurance Company, of South Norwalk, Conn., in view 
of the general depression of the business, low rates and increasing expenses, as 
well as the alarming ratio of fire losses of this country, has concluded to stop 
business. However, the organization will be retained until more promising times, 
if they ever come. The company had about $14,000,000 at risk. It was orga- 
nized in 1870, and has been a moderately prosperous company, having paid 82 
per cent in dividends to the stockholders in the eight years since the Boston fire. 

The policies of the Niagara, of New York, have been substituted for the 
policies of the Fairfield, an exchange which was cheerfully accepted. The Fair- 
field stood its ground through several severe trials, and managed to come out in 
pretty good shape from both the Chicago and Boston fires. This was in a great 
cnamiialad to the honest care, vigilant watchfulness and assiduous attention of 
the President, J. S. Hanford, and Secretary H. R. Turner. It would be hard to 
find a more hard working officer than was Mr. Hanford. From morn until dewy 
eve he was at his desk. As long as there was any hope for recuperation the com- 
pany continued to do business. It has now wisely been decided to suspend 
operations. The company was always honestly conducted, and no name is better 
known in the business than that of H. R. Turner, for his conservative tact and 
general good management of its agencies. He carried along his company very 
successfully as long as it was possible to do so, and always bore a most honorable 
record. The risks of the Fairfield being assumed by the Niagara, an offer was 
made Mr. Turner to become a special agent of the latter, with New England as 
his field for operations, which he quickly accepted. No better appoiniment could 
have been made. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


NOTHING can so forcibly and vividly convey to the mind the actual 
condition of a corporation, its solvency or insolvency, business prosperity or 
deterioration, than a critical inspection of reliable figures represeating the opera- 
tions and financial standing of that corporation during a given period. No matter 
how laudatory the diction describing the progressof a life insurance company— 
how elegant the style or method of expression—unless paregyric is accompanied 
by positive facts and figures, no effect on the minds of readers need be expected, 
whatever may have been the purport of the writer. Below is appended a tabular 
statement indicating in a succinct but comprehensive manner the experience of 
the Conn+cticut Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past five years. 
With the general business thus analyzed, an accurate and impressive idea of what 
has been done during these five years can be obtained by rapidly but carefully 
scanning each column of the table. A review of the business so forcible and com- 
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prehensive could not be presented in an elaborate pen sketch occupying thrice the of profit. During each of the past three years, the total payments to policyholders, 
space covered. A salient characteristic of the Connecticut Mutual stands out e., the payments for death losses and matured endowments, purchased and sur- 
conspicuously in table, and could not fail to catch the eye ot even the most un rendered policies, and dividends to policyholders, have been greatly in excess of 
observant who may chance to glance at the figures. It is scarcely necessary to say the premiums received for insurance in the corresponding years. Nearly $12,000- 
that we refer to th ynstant increase in the assets—an increase which averages overt ooo were disbursed in dividends to policyholders alone during the past five 
one million dollars Another and fully as important fact is noticeable in years. Notwithstanding the fact that the company generously returns more than 
omparing the items of t tal in-ome with total disbursements for each year Con it receives in the first place from policyholders, it is evident that each year the 
trary to the expt f alarge number of life insurance companies during tl yntal income considerably overlaps the aggregate expenditures, the assets accumu- 
cent yal f I tagnation, the Connecticut Mutual's total income, ir late and the surplus over all liabilities remains inta rhe interest profits of the 
ich of the yea ndicat in the table. exceeded the total expenditures by large company at the present time are being palpably augmented by the accretions 
1m unt And isequently (also different from these same competitor th erived from the great properties held in Chicago and other Western cities and 
clos? of each year wi ssed handsome additions to the reserve funds. How mucl localities Che wisdom of the management in making loans upon these Western 
the company ivestments contributed to the yearly income may be seen in the properties, next procuring possession, and then holding for the desired period 
interest columt W as only $2,652,931 were received for interest on invest to arrive when they could be disposed of to the advantage of the company, is, 
ments in the earlier year, opposite the year 1879 the figures are found to be according to recent reports of advantageous sales made by the Connecticut Mutual 
3,203.849. In fa the company has now reached an era in its existence when the in certain Western cities, now being demonstrated to the world. The Con- 

interest derived from excellent investments can be relied on as a permanent sour necticut Mutual Life and its officers are open to congratulations. 

ath Losse Purchase - ’ Total 
, ta ar ana an . Payments 
pt ncome, annad Vatured Surrendered yy enn to Policy- 
_ Endowment Polici eer) ies 
187 $ 3052,931 > $ 9722.352 d9041 

127 sOOT 246 259.4 6,018,759 
1877 300,724 7 7,124,253 
389 7" 3,407.5 1,550, 7,312,768 
187 54 74 1,500,45¢ 75130,957 
Burning of the Ansonia Clock Company’s Works. | brokers. These out-of-town companies will, perhaps, learn some day that when 


we ; : ‘ . . ’ | New York risks are hawked about the country, there is something peculiar in the 

[HE immense factory of the Ansonia Clock Company, in Brooklyn, was | : : ; : : Aiea ; ng pectin = ' 
seer ngs Wednesd aati Sea lag ag ,. | nature of them that prchibits the home companies from assuming them. ‘ Fcols 

entirely destroyed yy hire on ednesday norn g 1IVOIVINEG < oss Of neariy 


rush in where angels fear to tread,’ and in this instance the outsiders have reaped 


$1,000,000. Insuran upon it was $395,000. This factory occupied an entireé ; ; 
. its ‘ their reward, 
block of grout i gave employment to about 2000 persons. It was acompar- | an ad : . 
Z » ‘ ti helievec t} ¢ he y } 2 ¢ y > , > i 
; . : ied 1 f } i ans | It is believed that t origin of this fire was incendiary. The fire broke out in 
itively new buildir having been occupied but a very few months, and was filled | 


* : the workingmen’s reading-room in which no fire had been used for some time. 
with machinery of a novel and costly character. The capacity of the factory was 





: | Various rumors are.afloat as to the motives which led an incendiary to destroy this 
equal to the construction of 2500 clocks a day. ~~ t | ] } 1 

: property. One of these is that saloon-keepers in the neighborhood were jealous of 
It was understood at first that this risk was a good one, as the operations were to . } J 


this reading-room which had been established for the workingmen, and another is 





be confined to metal working. After the insurance had ben plac: d, however, : 
: ; ne ae , it persons identified with the management of the company were reported to have 
it was ascerta’ned at the company had introduced, within the limit the fac- ; = 

: F : : been carrying on negotiations looking to the introduction of Chinese labor in the 
tory, the manufacture of clock-cases, which made it fully as hazardous a risk as : 


lent u. TI blished f fact + thatae cnnditionsl 4 factery. Still another is that political discriminations had been made in regard to 
aning mill he rate, as established for the factory, it being conditional that the : br 
— ‘ 4 the employ 


»s, those favoring one political party being supplied with full employ- 





company should confine its operations to metal work, was fifty cents ; but when the ashe i 
- . i th . ki ‘ eae ' ment, while those of the opposite political faith were put on half-time. These are 
insurance companies discovered the wood-working pro ess carried on, f : é 7 
: : . rumors, however, and are given for what they are worth. 
them canceled their policies entirely and others advanced their rates to seventy ’ 


five cents, with the unders anding that the wood-working was to be eliminated from 





the building. S« as wo d-working was continued in the building the ri 





was deemed so haza is that many companies refused the risk at any rate. 






































nad list of the companies th = See »d in the loss is given: _ 
Below a list of mpanies tha involved in the | given Decision on Illegal Insurance. 
Manhattan... .--- $15,000 | Canada Fire and Marine ----- $10,00 7 . aa ; 7 
Williamsburgh City : 10,000 | Stuyvesant........ ..... 10,000 | AN opinion has been delivered by Chief Justice Beasley, at Trenton 
Relief. : 10, Guardian, Eng... —_. 2 10,000 : ers er TF (ns 
ive Aonertation ; _... 10,000! Phoenix. Conn pais ; N. J., in one of the suits against Arthur W. Clark, an insurance surveyor, em- 
I t } rica 1 Hartiord, Conn oon: ployed by Beecher & Bendict, New York insurance brokers, for violating the act 
»,000 | Bosto de ters ms . . P . ~, 
Fu —— I _ A t rp lg et En : : regulating the business of insurance in New Jersey. Property in Trenton had 
Newark Fire. 7,500 | New York Fire 7,500 | been insured in companies not authorized to do business in New Jersey through 
People’s, rent wan ones 7,500 | Nassau a ’ the firm of Beecher & Benedict. Clark acted tor Beecher & Benedict, who 
Girard, Pa ‘. 900 | Manufacturers and Builders... {Oo : s. ‘ 
Commercial, N. ¥ ‘ 5,000 | Merchants, N. Y ae ere sent him to Trenton to look at the risk and to make a survey. Upon his report 
Hamilton, N, Y - sooo | Commercial Mutu “fs N Y..--- . teed they insured the property. Clark averred that he did not know Beecher & Bene 
Merchants, N. J ,ooo | Importers and Traders, N. \ .: ,00 ’ mae : : < 
Equitable, R. | ‘ sooo | Watertown, N. Y- « $a dict intended to violate the law. Chief Justice Beasley holds that the intent of the 
I en i 7 an) Somme, © ’ law is that no man shall do any business of insurance, directly or indirectly, for 
ns. -ompany state « me 4 . - 2 - - 
Bowery : or bee any person or company that has not followed ont the requirements of the act. 
Rochester-Gern 1000 | Meriden, Conn _ The Chief Justice is of the opinion, however, that only one of the five suits in- 
Security, Con oo | Lenox, N. Y- ve) E < on ; : ‘ 2 
Fireman’s ’ t, N. ¥ ooo | A dliance, Ma Site ine ,c0o stituted against Clark can be maintained, because his act was only one, and all 
Manufactu = » | New York & Boston soneee om made up under one transaction. 
Knickerbocker, N. \ Bo J > 
Enterprise, ( 100 |«=6Prescx - ‘ 5 Ox 
Merch ind M 00 | A tle x 300 
P. Vew ( [MS .. . 000 | Home, ; -- + 
Oo Nex can = or Long Island Reve 
German-American, N. \ 5,000 | Franklin, Mass 
National, Md ; ‘000 | City, Pittsburgh 
Rates ‘OC. pred Be gp hee ' rig Astray for Once. 
od ay Sere * [From The Travelers Record.} 
‘ : THE Hartford correspondent of THE SPECTATOR congratulates the 
2 00 Orlean 5 Secretary of the Steam Boiler Insurance Company, on his election as deacon in one 
of our city churches, and adds this comment: 
_ ‘* We have made governors out of underwriters, and mayors, and have under- 
ee . _— . _— $395,0 writers here who would willingly accept the presidency of the United States, and 
: ; . , would well fill the position: but we believe that so far as our memory goes back to 
It will be seen that twenty-seven of the companies named (those which are ital- the first policy written by the old A2tna—a marine policy on Noah's ark—no such 
icized) are not authorized to do business in this State. They seem to have enter- honor has ever before been accorded to a Harttord underwriter.” 
tained no suspicion of this risk, but to have accepted it because offered by New York Our friend ‘‘ Per Simmons” must have been nodding. The Connecticut General 
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Life has an active deacon at its head, and The Travelers furnishtwo more. Others 
might be named, including the President of the Steam Boiler Company, who have 
at some time held that office. The best part of it is that two of these are now offi- 
ciating in the church which he Is accustomed to attend. The only remedy for such 
a slip is to insure in The Travelers. 


Where Our Wealth Lies. 


THE following table, showing the assessed valuations of the four 
principal sections of the country during the last three decimal periods, will enable 
the reader to make an interesting study of this ebb and flow of the tide of wealth 
throughout the different regions of the continent : 








1860. 1870. 1880. 


New ee 





$2,499,113,899 

CS ETS: | 51316,699,007 
I I cca dcuanvenwstpanet 53492,351,690 
226,144,381 





Sowthese Gentes... ccscccccccccesss 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN THE TEN WESTERN STATES IN 
1860, 1870 AND 1880: 





VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 


STATE. 








Michigan... 
Wisconsin - 








The following is a carefully prepared table showing the population of the ten 
western States for the years 1860, 1870 and 1880: 
STATES. | 1860 18 
3, 100,00: 


SEED ainhckbenawnenian 2,339,511 
Indiana 








2,050,500 
3,125,000 





aE ee 2,200,000 
Michigan . 1,600,000 
Wisconsin 1,305,000 





These tables show the importance of the West as a field for the underwriter. 





Spontaneous Inflammability of Weighted Black Silks. 


A VALUABLE and otherwise interesting report has been submitted 
to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters by its Committee on Police and 
Origin of Fires, to which had been referred an investigation into the cause of a fire 
in the United States Bonded Warehouses, Nos. 151-157 Leroy street, New York, 
on May 31. The final conclusion of the committee is in accordance with and con- 
firms the general belief held, that the fire originated from spontaneous combustion 
of black silk yarn or twist stored in the warehouse. The tenor of the correspond- 
ence and testimony—expert and otherwise—with one solitary exception, pointed to 
this conclusion. The exception referred to is the report of Professor Haydn M. 
Baker, United States Chemist, who subsequently submitted a supplementary report 
(after making an investigation under proper conditions), however, concurring in the 
opinion of spontaneous combustion. It seems that by the dyeing process, which 
renders the silk yarn liable to catch fire spontaneously, inferior silk can be con- 
verted into an apparently superior quality, of four-fold weight, and improved color. 
Manufacturers generally encourage this act of “‘ loading,’ as it is called, and they 
give preference in their dyeing jobs to the dyers most skillful in increasing the 
weight of silks. This art, helped by chemistry, has reached a point of perfection 
that experts only can detect the plastering. Spontaneous inflammability ensues 











from the minerals, vegetables, acids and alkalies, used in the dyein process, com- 
bining with animal substances, oily matters and the natural germ of the silk. This 
combination constitutes a fermentable cx mpound which generates carbonization or 
combustion, under pressure, confinementor heat. The silk is never absolutely 
dry ; humidity and oilness are in and on the surface. A thor ugh dryins would 
effect its m:»rchantable appearance and weight. Being well aware of the ontane- 
ous inflammability rendered these goods by confinement and heat, the si i pers of 
it usually bore holesin the cases containing them. But here another difficulty, 
overlooked and unknown to manufacturers, shippers and dealers in the dangt rous 
article, developes. The silk yarn, confined in strongly compressed packages 
and subject to the slow induction or circulation of air, induced by the holes in 
wooden cases is influenced by a set of conditions potent for tl urt.ng of a con- 
flagration, because the heat evolved by chemical action prox the 
outside portion of the goods, counterbalances and detains that generated 
by the more in‘erior transformation, so that there is a constant increase of temper- 
ature in the inermost parts, until sufficient heat ha imulated to ignite the 
organic fibres of the silk at a moment when the proper quantity of < present. 
The testimony of experts and others, obtained by the committee, show conclu- 
sively that the fire in Leroy street was started under the above conditions. No les 





than five fires—four in New York and one in Philadeiphia—are proved to have thus 
originated. Besides these, the fires constantly reported on board of steamers carry- 
ing silk, as, for instance, that on board the ‘’ Mosel,”’ or the ‘‘ Oder,’’ both of which 


occurred not long since, are otien directly traced to spontaneous ignition. <A 
gentleman who was in Lyons at the time of the fire on the ‘‘ Oder” says that then 


the matter had been brought to the notice of the silk manuf:ciuiers in that city. 
They acknowledged that there was danger from spontaneous combustion in heavily 
weighted cord and sewing silk, as instances had been known of its flaming up 
when thrown in heaps in the factories. They, however, doubted whether there 
could be any danger in manufactured silk. This, after coming from the dyer, went 
through so many processes, that they thought all danger was worked out. ‘The 
gentleman further stated that at one time sewing silk was regarded with such sus- 
picion by the Russian authorities that its carriage on passenger trains in Russia 
was prohibited. He stated that the dangerous quality in silk arose entirely from 


the chemicals used in dyeing to give it weight. He knew of silk which came from 





the dyer’s with an increased weight of over 275 per cent. W. C. Secretary 
of the Silk Association of America, says that he has given some a 


of a case where 


ntion to the 








subject of spontaneous combustion of silks, and recollects re 
a store in Paris, and also 





to the fact that 





some silk took fire on the sh 
silk is given as one of the generators of fire, in a treatise on the cause of fire bya 
Chief of the London Fire Department. 

Among the testimony and opinions taken by the committee, and from which they 
arrived at the conclusions given above, are included the names of 5. Von Dorrien, 
Manager of the Hamburg Bremen Fire Insurance Company; F. O. Affeld, Assist- 
ant Manager; Drs. Krackowizer and Harnish (Analysis and report on corded silk); 
E. Le Franc, chemist (Latent or Spontaneous Combustion of Black Silk Yarn) ; 








‘change Fire Insurance Company; Martin 





William Raynor, Secretary American E 
L. Crowell, President of the Irving Fire Insurance Company; M. B. Wilson, Super- 
intendent of the New York Fire Insurance Patrol; William C. Casey, owner of the 
warehouses in which the fire occurred, and Haydn M. Baker, United States chemist. 
Fire Marshal Sheldon, in his report on the fire, stated that all the information at 
hand showed that it started from a quantity of silk twist in cases. From previous 
experience with similar material, he was satisfied that the fire was caused from spon- 





taneous combustion of the twist, and he would suggest t tl nderwriters should 
without delay, prevent the storage of this material in bonded warehouses within 


the city limi:s. 


Tin Wedding of a Prominent Life Insurance Officer. 


THE celebration of the tenth anniversary of the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 





John R. Hegeman took place on Tuesday evening, October 26. Mr. Hegeman, 
the well-known Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, live 
at No. 375 Clinton street, Brooklyn, and it was here that a gathering of his inti- 


mate friends participated with him in this sociable event of married life. The lady 
whom Mr. Hegeman led to the altar just a single decade ago is one of the most 
charming mezzo-sopranos in Brooklyn, where she has for many years ranked as 
- ie 


one of the best singers in the leading church choirs of that 
»y couple by guests, 


ity of Churches, 





Many artistic and elaborate gifts were presented to the | 
and there seemed to be no scope td the variety of ingenuity expended. An enor- 
mous tray laden with beautiful flowers, artistically arranged, (from Joseph F. 








Knapp), bearing the word “ Joy,” in floral letters, and sending f ma watering- 
pot sprays of smilax; a chaste and polished sheet of tin, containing in a setting of 
blue, a wedding march, composed and dedica to Mr. and Mrs. Hegeman by 





Professor Wiske, at present organist of Hanson Place Baptist Church ; a full-rigged 
schooner of artistic design, in tin, (irom E. M. Van Tasse)); a silver water-pitcher, (from 
John Comstock) ; two elegant landscape paintings on tin, (on¢ 
H. R. Hayden, and the other from Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Kempson, both paint 
being the work of the facile hand of Mrs. Dr. Kempson, formerly Julie H. Beers, 
sister of the celebrated Hart Broters, Painters); and a painting on tin of two birds, er- 


from Mr. and Mrs. 
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titled: ‘‘ Now Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling,” (from Miss Lucy Kempson, the gift be- 
ing a painting by her own hand), constitute a few of the many presents given. Choice 
vocal and instrumental music entertained the guests during the evening, in which 
both Mr, and Mrs. Hegeman, whose singing gave infinite delight, took an impor- 
tant part. The general music was under the direction of Professor Stubbs, of the 
Orchestra of the United States Hotel, Saratoga. The Reverend gentleman who 
married the host and fair hostess ten years ago, favored the company by reading an 
original poem dedicated ‘‘ To John and Evelyn Hegeman.” Besides Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, Augustus Mav- 
erick, of The Brooklyn Eagle, A. H. Angel, of The Brooklyn Union, and Hon. j. 
A. McCall, Jr., Deputy Superintendent of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, many prominent persons, life Insurance officers, representatives of the in- 
surance press and others of New York's and Brooklyn's élite were among the 
guests present. 


A Startling Summary. 


THE following table shows the number of steam and sailing vessels 
foundered and missing during each year from 1873 to 1880, together with their ton- 
nage and the number of lives lust: 











No.0 on Lave. 

Vessch,| Tonnage. | Tiers 
187 121,045 2,065 
1874. 120,973 1,942 
187 73,180 1,209 
1876. 104.968 1,912 
1877. 74910 1,054 
1878. 92,433 990 
1879 95.925 1,324 
1880 (January 1 to May 45.750 331 
Pl ixttcnsscwsbvenetsébseieedodiniekbuauiiewen 1,965 729,194 10,827 








Life Insurance in New Jersey in 1879. 


THE following statement of the life insurance business done in the 
State of New Jersey during 1879 is taken from the report of Henry C. Kelsey, 
ex officio Insurance Commissioner of that State: 


Pouicigs IssueD 








NAME AND LOCATION OF oe ae Premiums| Losses 
COMPANY re Received ; Paid 
| in 1879. in 1879. 
No. | Amount. 
| 
tna, Hartford ai diem dasnamaiadhiibiiads 104 | $122,048 $64,141.69 | $54,532.00 
American, Philadelphia--........-- 74 95,900 13,210.88 | 39,375.00 
Brooklyn, New York ....-...------..- sea 19 | 22,600 SOREL 86 xcesbnces 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford -......... 16 58,200 25,402.38 | 10,358.00 
Continental, Hartford... ................ | 28 | 22,500 || 73853-05 4,058.00 
OS OES) EEE 252 | SE | ete 88 630.00 
Germania, New York.....-...---...2----|| 5 | 4,699 ,813.02 23,904.21 
PRIN: SOOT COED crevenceuseseseune | 23 | 49,615 1,397-19 5,000.00 
Metropolitan, New York........-.-- ieee 30 | 25.349 23,006.22 14,175.00 
Mutual, New York -- TEE ST 428 | 848,505 230,26c.93 116,079.00 
Mutual Benefit, Newark.............-..- 241 517.205 233,657.75 213,792.00 
National U.S 0 ae 14 | 20,471 1,223.18 2,000.00 
New England Mutual, Hoston .........-. 18 47,700 7,948.84 23,500.00 
New York, New York ...-.....--..-- oa 99 | 215,345 10,000.0¢ | 83,602.00 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee ..-...-.. 6 | 18,500 6,572.54 2,500.00 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia -............-. 5 8,500 || 4,482.80 7,564.62 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford ...........-... 34 44,594 17,058.86 10,166.00 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia. - 59 177,083 15,173.61 12,009.00 
Provident Savings, New York ..........- 205 451443 ee 
Prodential, Wewart ..... -ccccos .cccccee 26,438 2,352,982 || 119,227.23 23,012.61 
Readington Mutual, Readington--.-- O1  cesccses | 107.00 | 7,112.20 
State Mutual, Worcester : 17 47,500 a  ) eee 
yO ee ) 44,050 || 3703-35 | 3,010.71 
Union Mutual (of Maine), Boston......-- 52 115,045 | 20,998.97 16 600.00 
United States, New York..... a ose -| 59 144,850 | 19,422.05 5,000.00 
Washington, New York................-- QI 242,605 62,324.62 35,326.20 








28,356 | $5,967,743 || $912,987.83 








$801,297.55 


Some Street Rumors. 


THERE has been arumor current in the street for some time to the 
effect that La Confiance Fire Insurance Company was about to withdraw from 
business in this country. A positive denial of this report is given by gentlemen 
who ought to know the intentions and purposes of the company. The company’s 
experience this side of the water has been exceedingly brief, and it would certainly 
indicate a lack of nerve to give up the fight at this early day. Other foreign com- 
panies that came here about the same time as La Confiance are by no means dis- 
couraged as yet, and there is no satisfactory reason for believing that La Confiance 
is, There has also been a rumor in circulation to the effect that a change was 





about to be made in the office of the American branch of the Queen. Inquiry at 
headquarters developes the fact that no intimation of a contemplated change has 
been received there. The Queen has fared as well as most companies with its 
American business, in the matter of losses ranking sixth among the British com- 
panies, while as to its expenses it ranks first. Its ratio of losses for five years aver- 
ages 44.78 of its premium receipts, while its expenses have averaged 27.41. With 
such a record it is scarcely probable that a change of managers will be made. In 
this connection it has been rumored that the Lorillard was about to retire, and Mr. 
Mills, the secretary, succeed Mr. Ross, of the Queen. Mr. Mills asserts that he 
has no knowledge of any such arrangement, and thinks he would have been con- 
sulted in either event. It is an easy matter to manufacture rumors, and some of 
our contemporaries are adepts in this business. It would save much annoyance if 
they would anthenticate reports affec'ing companies before printing them. 











MERE MENTION. 


—Underwniters of the Pacific Coast report a rush in new business. 

—Fires in Indianapolis during the month of September numbered 
14, with a loss of only $360, and an insurance of $36,450. 

—Simon Sturn, late of Memphis, Tenn., is doing well for the ten 
companies which he now represents at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—George W. Gregerson will be the Boston representative of the 
Lion Fire and Scottish Union and National insurance companies. 

—It is rumored that the American representation of the Queen Insur- 
ance Company, of Liverpool, is to be divided into several districts. 

—The Great Britain Fire Insurance Company has transferred its 
risks to the Queen Insurance Company and withdrawn from the field. 

—The Gamewell system of fire alarm telegraph has just been com- 
pleted at Wheeling, W. Va., much to the satisfaction ot all concerned. 

—The insurance firm of R. W. Hosmer & Company, of Chicago, has 
been given the agency of the American Insurance Company, of Boston. 

—The United German Insurance Company, of Baltimore, has recog- 
nized and changed its name to the German-American of Baltimore City. 

—J. S. Maury & Company have been appointed Baltimore agents of 
the Union Insurance Company, of California, which has assets of $95,000. 

—Leo Ehrich, of St. Louis, has been appointed agent of the A®jna 
Life, of Hartford, for Missouri, the company resuming business in the State. 

—N. B. Vineyard, of Hastings, Neb., is an efficient underwriter, who, 
as special agent in the Western field, can do good service for a good company. 

—Horatio Haskin has been appointed general agent for the State of 
Michigan of the Home Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Detroit. 

—French fire insurance companies during 1879 paid out 51 per cent 
of their income in losses. Shareholders received 15 per cent of the gross receipts. 

—Shares of the stock of the Union Insurance Company, of Phila- 
delphia, were recently sold at auction for $11.75 per share, the par value being $10. 

—Morris & Bayley, of Louisville, Ky., general and local agents, 
are doing a prosperous business in the field and at home for their com- 
panies. 

—The Rutgers Fire, of New York, and the National, of Allegheny, 
have been added to the list of companies represented by John W. Buckman, of 
Philadelphia. 

~-General Grant, while on his recent New England trip,was welcomec 
to the city of Harttord by James G. Batterson, president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. 

—J. B. Day, of Cincinnati, O., general agent of the Etna Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., goes to Detroit, Mich., as State agent for the 
same company. 

—Two of Great Britain’s largest insurance companies, the Phoenix 
and North British and Mercantile, have decided to withdraw from their direct fire 
business in Austria. 

--The Western Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, O., shows a gain 
in assets over its January statement, which is a matter of congratulation to its 
officers and patrons. , 

—M. J. Whitman, of Chicago, and lately connected with the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been appointed State agent of the 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J., with headquarters a 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

—S, M. Moore & Company, of Chicago, have been appointed agents 
at Chicago, of the Lion Insurance Company, of England. Now look out for a roar 
at 134 Madison street. 

—Oswego, N. Y., has felt the benefit of the establishment of a paid 
fire department. There has been, since the volunteer days, a lessening of both fire 
losses and insurance rates. 

—George W. Manning, formerly agent of the tna Life, at St., 
Louis, has just been appointed manager of the same company for Kentucky, with 
headquarters at Louisville. 

—lIt has been finally decided to illuminate the Chicago post-office 
with electric lights, and the necessary engines and approved apparatus will be 
immediately placed in position, 

—Manager Thomas S. Chard is making progress in establishing 
agencies for the Union Insurance Company, of California. It is no trouble to place 
a good company like the Union. 

—John B. Slaughter has been appointed agent of the Star Fire 
Insurance Company, of New York, ard S. Kehrman, a German agent of the 
same Company at St. Louis, Mo. 

—An account of a recent fire in Cincinnati says the heat was so in- 
tense that an adjuster was overcome. The Item, of Philadelphia, remarks that 
the fire must have been in a distillery. 

—Four companies, the American, of Boston, the Jersey City, the 
Scottish Union, and the Lion, have been admitted to Illinois during the past month, 
and have established agencies at Chicago. 

—Adolph Novy, of Cincinnati, has added to his agency, formerly 
composed of the Buffalo-German and Rochester-German Insurance Companies, 
the Hanover Fire and Ruffalo, of New York. 

—The withdrawal of the Faneuil Hall Insurance Company from the 
agency of Owen Owens, of Cincinnati, leaves an opening for sme company to se- 
cure a good inland marine business at his hands, 

Chicago will soon have underground telegraph and telephone 
wires and electric lights in full blaze in its public buildings and possibly its streets. 
The poles must go, and the new lights must come. 

—Barbee & Castleman, of Louisville, Ky., general and local agents, 
are doing an excellent business for their companies, and their office continues to 
be one of the most enterprising and popular in the South. 

—The elevators of the Boston building of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, carry almost as many passengers as those of the building in New 
York, the daily average being between two and three thousand. 

—The Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance Company has been busily 
engaged for some time past in increasing its business and diminishing its losses, 
and the manager expects to make a good showing on January 1. 

—The last annual report showed that the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company had made a great gain over the preceding year in new business. It is 
now expected that the next report will show equally good results. 

—The premium receipts in Chicago are nearly too per cent more 
than they are in St. Louis. The losses paid by the companies in St. Louis in the 
past two years were over 100 per cent more than those paid in Chicago. 

—The Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Louisville, is 
doing an increasing business throughout the South. Its assets are over one mil- 
lion dollars, and net surplus over one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, 


—W. R. Kerr, of Chicago, late general agent of the Scottish Com- 
mercial Insurance Company, has returned from his European trip improved in 
health and ready for active service. We hope Mr. Kerr will not long be in idle- 
ness. 

—The Adjustment Company, of Cincinnati, the only one of its 
kind in the country, is doing splendidly. Every man on the force is kept con- 
stantly employed under the direction of John I. Covington, Superintendent and 
Secretar. 

—Etting & Company, of Philadelphia, one of the most prosperous 
agency firms in that city, have of late transacted a more than satisfactory business. 
The gentlemen composing the firm are energetic in all their affairs, and they de- 
serve success. 

—Ralph Crable, of Bay City, Michigan, has been appointed special 
agent of La Metropole for Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsion, and John 
M. Brooks, of Knoxville, Tenn., has received a similar appointment for Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Justus Koeler, manager of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance 
Company, has of late been suffering so much from a severe cold that for a time he 





was obliged to absent himself from business. He is now again at the office, 
although not fully recovered from the severe atttack he experienced. 


—John A. Perry, formerly a minister of the gospel of bad repute, is 
under bonds at Providence, R. I., charged with arson. Mr. Perry's record is one 
that he cannot refer to with pride, and he will find it hard work to get out of the 
predicament he is now in. 

—H. H. Miller, a local agent at Covington, Ky., has been admitted 
to partnership with John P. Vance, of the late insurance firm of Lawrence & Vance, 
of Cincinnati, O. The style of the new firm is Vance & Miller. Mr. Miller also 
retains his Covington agency. 

—Benjamin Kelly, of Indianapolis, Ind., State agent for the old 
Harttord Insurance Company, is taking most excellent care of his field and is real- 
izing satisfactory results. A goodcompany with a good special will always make 
progress in the right direction. 

—The highest annual premium income of all English life insurance 
companies in 1879 was that of the Prudential with 41,329,301. The ‘‘ Scottish 
Widows” with £594,212, and the ‘‘ Standard"’ with £587,326, come next, followed 
by the ‘‘ Gresham” with £432,656. 

—The Commercial Insurance Company, of Cincinnati,which is one of 
the oldest and best of Cincinnati's local companies, makes a very satisfactory 
showing for September 1, considering the times. Capital, $100,000; assets, 
$229,198, an increase since January. 

—The second annual meeting of the Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Missouri and Kansas was recently held at St. Louis. This association 
has accomplished much good during its brief existence, being instrumental in the 
formation of numerous local boards. 

—George N. Carpenter has been appointed general agent at Boston 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Springfield. Mr. Car- 
penter has had many years’ experience in life insurance, and will make a very suc- 
cessful agent for the Massachusetts. 

—Z,. Loveland, of Milwaukee, Wis., of the insurance firm of Z. Love- 
land & Company, died on October 22. He wasan old and much respected citizen 
of Milwaukee. Formerly he was a captain on the lakes, but later has been iden- 
tified with the business of insurance. 


—Suit was recently brought at Philadelphia against the American 
Life Insurance Company, to recover on a policy held on the life of Louis Moulor. 
The jury returned a verdict to the effect that the policy was void, it being shown 
that the deceased committed suicide. 

—The Mercantile Insurance Company, of Cleveland, has withdrawn 
from several Eastern States where the prospects of transacting a profitable business 
were unfavorable. The Mercantile is now in a first-class condition, and its man- 
agers have no desire to see its surplus reduced. 

—The Louisville, Ky., local board of underwriters was organized in 
1854, and has been maintained ever since, through all the ups and downs of the 
business. H. McDonald, the present secretary, has held that position since Decem- 
ber, 1867, and is a most valuable man to the board. 


—The retirement of La Caisse Generale creates a vacancy in the 
agency of W. G. McCormick & Company. While Messrs. McCormick & Com- 
pany represented La Caisse, their premiums for it were over $60,000, and their losses 
about $20,000. Here is a crumb for some company. 

—The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
pursuing a quiet and conservative course. It confines its operations to Indiana, 
and finds a home business more profitable than an extended one. They are sen- 
sible in remaining out of the general field at this time. 

—St. Louis has had a great many serious fires this year, the loss 
to insurance companies in August footing up $306,672. The trouble does not 
seem to rest with the officers of the fire department so much as it does with the city 
authorities, who neglect to provide the needful apparatus. 

—The Franklin Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
beginning to push out for new business, and already feels the effect of the improved 
condition of the times and the revival of life insurance. The Franklin is making a 
strong fight against the co-operatives which infest that State. 

—This is all we know about it: ‘“‘ Married—Tuesday, October 12, 
1880, Frank VanVoorhis and Mattie Foote, both of Chicago.” Mr. VanVoorhis 
is connected with the Phoenix Insurance Company, of New York, as general ad- 
juster in the West, and Miss Foote is one of Chicago's favorites. 

—H. D. Lindsey, general agent of the Lancashire for Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, is doing a splendid business for his company 
throughout this district. He has two hundred agents, from whom he will receive 
this year $150,000 in premiums, on which a handsome profit is anticipated. 

—The London and Lancashire continues to extend its business field. 
James Yereance has, with accustomed enterprise and zeal, just deposited $50,000 
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and completed other arrangements with the insurance department of Oregon, in 
order that he may establish agencies of his company throughout that State. 


—J. J. Berne, of Chicago, well-known in insurance circles East and 
West, has returned to his first-love, and offers his professional services as an ad- 
juster to those needing such service. As an adjuster, Mr. Berne ranks among the 
best, the very best. Guaged by his merits, he should have an excellent patronage. 


—The retirement of La Caisse Generale will afford some company 
an opportunity to secure the services of Byron D. West, the late Superintendent of 
Agencies. Mr. West has had a very valuable experience in the West, and can 
render most valuable service to the company that will be fortunate enough to secure 
him. 


—One of the most prominent insurance agencies of Keokuk, Ia., is 
that of Maxwell & Company, in which the company is the wife of the Maxwell, 
she having purchased the interest of a former partner. Mrs. Maxwell devotes a, 
much attention to the business as her husband, and has made herself proficient in 
every branch thereof. 


—The general and local agency of John H. Law, of Cincinnati, O., 
maintains its position as one of the lading offices of the Queen city. In the 
field Mr. Law is doing for each of his companies a very satisfactory business, 
while at home his local business is large. Mr. Law is a popular man and bis pop- 
ularity is felt in the business. 


—During the month of August the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issued new business amounting to $800,000, For the first eight months 
of the year the company’s mortality was unusually favorable, the total death losses 
amounting to less than $43,000, From present indications, this year will be the 
most favorable year it has ever experienced. 

—The New York City Insurance Company, under the able direction 
of President Simonson, not only preserves its fair name for all that is upright and 
honorable in insurance, but is making steps forward toward a higher position. The 
business of the company has been very satisfactory of late, and Mr. Simonson will 
put forth every effort to have it continue so. 


—The union of the old board and non-board companies of San 
Francisco, made in August, 1878, has been renewed. The agreement allows the 
old non-board companies which were parties to the first union to renew the policies 
they have on city risks at the old rates, but does not allow them to renew any other 
country business at less than the regular tariff rates. 


—Judge Eugene Cory, of Chicago, general agent of the German- 
American Insurance Company, is again af his post, after an absence of about three 
months in Europe. He was much benefited by the trip, which was one of recrea- 
tion as well as profit. The judge visited many of the p.incipal cities abroad, and 
found much to entertain as well as instruct in the old world. 


—The well known insurance firm of D. S. Munger & Co., of Chi- 
cago, has been augmented by the accession of Frank B. Hosmer, who brings-with 
with him into the new arrangement the Scottish Union and National, which is one 
of Scotland’s best companies. This agency now represents the Underwriters’ 
Agency, of New York, the Franklin, of Boston, and the Scottish Union. 


—The Accident Insurance Company, of London, makes up the 
following classification of 11,703 claims paid during the last ten years: 5,448 acci- 
dents occurring in riding, driving and walking; 2974 in business and professional 
accidents; 1555 home and domestic disasters; 417 cases in traveling by seaard 
land; 271 injuries through animals, and insects; and 1038 came through sports and 
pastimes. 

—A Canadian court has recently given its decision in the cele- 
brated suit of the Bishop of Chatham against the Western Insurance Company, 
Toronto, by a verdict for the full amount of insurance claimed, $5000. The insur- 
ance was claimed on the Catholic Cathedral, which was burned after negotia- 
tions apparently had been completed, though the policy had not been made out 
of th: premiums paid. 


—The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has appointed 
Elihu C. Church agent at Canandaigua, N. Y.; Joseph E. Wood at Gloversville ; 
H. J. Messinger at Cortland; R. A. Heminway at Saratoga Springs; Ayres & 
Smith at Elmira; George W. Fay at Owego. At Southbridge, Mass., E. M. 
Philips has been appointed, and Craig & Baines at Spencer; in Connecticut, W. 
W. Andress at Rockville, and W. H. Starr, New London, 


—It has been announced by an enterprising contemporary that 
James E. Pulford, manager of the Liverpool and London and Globe, was present 
at the recent convention of the underwriters in New York. Although the objects 
which brought the underwriters in convention were entirely in accord with Mr. 
Pulford’s views, his being across the Atlantic, in England, necessarily excluded 
him from being present or taking part in the important conference. 


—The Colorado Fire Insurance Company, of Denver, of which 
S. Elbridge Smith, formerly of Hartford, is president, was organized on October 
I, 1879, and issued its first policy on October 18. The first year of its existence 





has been characterized by remarkably good fortune, the premium receipts on an 
insurance of $1,395,093 amounting to $34,592, while the losses were but $3014. 
This record speaks exceedingly well for the company's management. 


—The City Council of Wheeling, W. Va., some time ago passed an 
ordinance imposing a local license upon the agents of all except home insurance 
companies. Payment of the tax was generally refused, the legality of the enact- 
ment being disputed. Those who stood out have now been brought to the 
police court to answer for their alleged offense. The question has not as yet been 
settled, but the insurance men are confident of a decision in their favor. 


—This is the way it read: “ Mr. and Mrs. R. Philip Gormully desire 
your presence at the marriage ceremony of Helena D. O'Meara to Mr. M. J. 
Naghten, at six o’clock Wednesday evening, October 13, 1880, Cathedral of the 
Holy Name.” This was received at our Chicago office, and the representative in 
charge regrets his inability to attend, but hopes the newly-made-happy may live 
as long as anybody else, and longer too if they want to. How about that cake ? 

—The Merchants’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company has been re- 
cently started in Detroit by business men who think to save something by insur- 
ing themselves. Thomas Berry, President; George O. Robinson, Vice-President ; 
Leonard Lawrence, Secretary, and Fred. W. Hayes, Treasurer; with an execu- 
tive committee and directors composed of well-known business men. The mem- 
bership is nearly two hundred, and the issuing of policies will begin in a few 
days. 

—At a meeting of the Board of Underwriters of Chicago recently 
held, a resolution was adopted authorizing the renewal of the lease of the West 
side Patrol building for five years, and also prohibiting the members from making 
any indorsements on insurance policies permitting the use of gasoline stoves or 
lamps. A resolution was also adopted against insuring lumber piled in the 
streets in violation of the city ordinances, and the authorities were rebuked for 
their liberality in this particular. 

—Owing to the official characters of the persons interested, consid- 
erable interest has been manitesied at Louisville, Ky., in the suit of J. Eaton 
Cooke, secretary and treasurer of the National Mutual Benefit Association of that 
city, vs. S. T. Wilson, general agent of the Southern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, also of that city, for alleged defamation of character and slander. Defend- 
ant, in answer to plaintiff's petition, made oath that he had never uttered the words 
or their substance. The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff for $500 and costs. 


—Few persons are aware that in the City of Louisville, Ky., there 
is an old company with an old name—The Franklin Insurance Company—orga- 
nized in 1836. It has been the habit of these Louisville companies to move along 
quietly and almost unknown to the outside world. The Franklin has been a care- 
fully managed local company during its entire career, and in its forty-four years’ 
experience has earned an excellent reputation. The capital has just been increased 
to $200,000, which gives the company additional prestige and strength. We hope 
the company’s prosperity will be equal to its merits. 





—It is rumored that the fire insurance agents in St. Louis have re- 
ceived notice to begin gradually to increase the rate of insurance taken on St. 
Louis risks. ‘The reason given for this movement is that the fire insurance com- 
panies received in premiums from St. Louis policies about $750,000 annually 
during the past three or four years, and their losses paid on St. Louis risks were 
in 1876, $418,734; in 1877, $1,216,201.81 ; in 1878, $385,706.53; in 1879, $1,061,534, 
and for the first eight months in 1880 about $1,500,000. The insu ance companies 
claim that they cannot reasonably stand such a draft on their resources without 
doing injustice to policyholders in other cities. 


—aAn interesting table has been prepared by the Plate Glass Insur- 
ance, ‘‘ Lloyds,” of New York, showing the different causes of breakage. Taking 
one thousand out of the large number of losses paid by the ‘* Lloyds,’’ the follow- 
ing causes were assigned by the claimants: Stones and other articles throwa, 227; 
unknown causes, 338 ; door slamming, 57 ; pistol shots, 30; settlement of building, 
35; burglars, 53; bad setting, 34; faliing articles, 87; wind and articles blown 
down by the wind, 57; runaways, street fights, etc., 15; drunken and falling 
people, 28; changing window, 37; explosion, 2; 1000. The above figures are 
sub-divided into a much larger number, some of them of a very singular character, 
but they are given here under their general headings. 


—A negro juggler recently came to grief in England. He was ex- 
hibiting his skill to an admiring crowd, licking red-hot iron, bending heated pokers 
with his naked foot, burning tow in his mouth, and the like. At last he filled his 
mouth with benzoline, saying he would burn it as he allowed it to escape. He had 
no sooner applied a lighted match to his lips than the whole mouthful of spirit took 
fire, and before it was consumed the man was burned in a frightful manner, the 
blazing spirit running all over his face, neckand chest as he dashed from his stand 
and raced about like a madman, tearing his clothing from him and howling in most 
intense agony. A portion of the spirit was swallowed, and the inside of his mouth 
was also terribly burned, Oils were administered and applied, but afterward, in 
agonizing frenzy, he escaped in a state almost of nudity from a lodging house and 
was captured by the police and taken to the workhouse infirmary in a dreadful con- 
dition. 
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